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Selling Eggs Through Cooperation 


What the Egg Market Demands and Gets—A Radio Talk 


AM to speak to you briefly to-night 
about eggs and egg marketing. Prob- 


ably most of you eat eggs and some of 
you produce and sell eggs. 

Greater New York consumes a great many 

eggs—something like ten-million cases, or 





“One-half is he of all the flock’—Adams 


300-million dozens a year. These eggs come 
from all parts of the United States and some 
from Europe and even as 


By H. B. WALKER 


Manager, Atlantic Coast Poultry Producers’ 
Association 


Hennery quality eggs are laid by hens bred 
for their egg laying qualities and kept con- 
fined in sanitary houses and yards, where 
they are fed on a scientifically balanced ra- 
tion of whole and ground grains, cooked meat 
and fish, milk and green vegetation. The 
flavor of table quality eggs is very closely 
affected by the feeding of the hen, and these 
hennery eggs naturally are preferred by 
particular people to the eggs laid by the 
scavenger farm flocks which forage their 
own living. So that the freshest and finest 
eggs that come to New York are those which 
come from these nearby commercial farms. 

Of course it costs more to produce eggs 
of this kind. On New Jersey egg farms the 
cost of feed, taxes, and overhead is about 
35 cents a dozen, without any allowance for 
labor or profit. The Missouri, Oklahoma, or 
Texas farmer, on the other hand, does not 
figure that his eggs cost anything, and he 
sells most of them for less than 20 cents a 
dozen, which is less than it for feed 
alone on the specialized egg farm. 

In the last two years, these nearby egg 
farmers in several States have formed a 
cooperative marketing association, under the 
name of the Atlantic Coast Poultry Produc- 
ers’ Association to protect themselves and 
the egg-eating public against substitution 


costs 





far away as China. 
Most of the eggs come 
from the farms in the Mid- 


dle West and Southwest. 
They are laid by small 


flocks of farm hens that 
are given little attention 
and are generally farm 
scavengers, getting most 
of their living second- 
handed by following cat- 
tle and hogs in the fields. 
These eggs are gathered 
from the nests irregular- 
ly, are taken to the coun- 
try store or collected by a 
country huckster once a 
week or so, and eventually 
most of them get into the 
hands of large firms of 
packers who candle out 
the rotten ones and ship 
the rest in carload lots. 
These farm eggs, which 
mav be anywhere from a 
few weeks to a month old 
finalls 

get to market, are known 
to the wholesale trade as fresh-gathered eggs. 
Most of these are browns or mixed colors. 
Now it happens that there are a good 
many people in New York who like really 
fresh eggs. and especially fresh eggs with 
white shells. To supply their demand, a 
great many people in the Eastern States 
have in recent years gone into the business 
of raising white eggs for market. A dozen 
years ago or more these specialized egg 
farms were almost unknown, and the scaven- 
ger farm flock was our main egg supply. 
To-day, in the New England States, New 


or more when they 





York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Maryland, Delaware and Virginia—in a ter- 
ritory within twenty-four hours of New 


York by fast express—there are something 
like 10,000 or more of these commercial egg 
farms, with probably not less than 5,000,000 
hens and representing an investment of 
$50,000,000 or more, devoted to the exclu- 
sive purpose of producing strictly fresh 


white eggs for the New York market. 


Small flocks like this supply the bulk « 





and frauds that have grown up in the egg 
business in New York. 

In the last few years a large poultry busi- 
ness has grown up on the Pacific Coast, in 
California, Oregon and Washington. Half 
a million cases, or more than 15,000,000 doz- 
ens of eggs were shipped to New York last 
year from thesé States, 3,000 miles by rail- 
road freight, or a longer voyage through the 
Panama Canal. These are all hennery eggs 
and were fresh when the hens laid them. Of 
course they are several weeks older when 
they arrive in New York, but they are all 
sold as fresh eggs. In the language of the 
average New York retailer all eggs are fresh, 
no matter where they come from or how old 
they may be. We have some very drastic and 
very foolish laws about cold storage eggs. An 
egg that has been in a cold storage ware- 
house at a temperature of less than 45 de- 
grees for 30 days or more must be sold as a 
cold storage egg. An egg that has been in 
cold storage in the hold of a ship for several 


f the egg.supply of our cities 


weeks, or that has been kept at a tempera- 
ture of 46 degrees in an icebox for two or 
three months, is still a fresh egg. These 
cold storage laws would be bad enough if 
they were enforced, but efforts to enforce 
them do not accomplish much. 

It is a fact that, under present market con- 
ditions in New York, there is probably more 
fraud in the retail sale of eggs than in any 
other food product sold. The consumer who 
wants really fresh hennery eggs and is will- 
ing to pay a fair price for them can only de- 
pend on the honesty of the dealer. And this 
fraud and substitution not only robs the con- 
sumers but threatens the existence of the 
commercial poultry industry. 

The job that our association has under- 
taken is to create marketing conditions that 
will enable the consumers to buy fresh nearby 
hennery eggs at fair prices the year around, 
without any fraud or substitution in the 
transaction, and to secure for the producer a 
larger share of the price paid by the con- 
sumer, which is necessary to meet his cost 
of production and enable him to remain in 
business. It is a big job and it can be put 
over only by the cooperation of both pro- 
ducers and consumers. 


¥ + 


EDITOR’s NoTE—Mr. Walker’s radio ad- 
dress is very interesting and valuable be- 
cause his organization is one of the first and 
the best in the East to attempt to solve the 
problem of marketing 
eggs, through cooperation. 

The suggestion has 
often been made that the 
milk cooperatives, partic- 
ularly those that own milk 
plants like the Dairymen’s 
League Cooperative As- 
sociation, could work out 
some kind of a subsidiary 
organization for market- 
ing eggs. There are sev- 
eral advantages claimed 


for this plan. The coop- 
erative owns plants which 
could easily give some 
space for handling the 
eggs. The eggs could be 
easily collected through 


the milk teams, and per- 
haps some of them at 
least might be marketed 
at retail through the deal- 
ers’ milk wagons and milk 
stores. Also, most dairv 
farmers are poultrymen 
io a greater or less extent. 

However, the plan prob- 
ably would not’ work, 
mainly because it is usually impossible to 

(Continued on page 366) 





It doesn’t take much effort to get a hen like this 
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The Outlook For Eastern Sheep Men 


In Addition to Wool, the East Can Compete in the Lamb Market 


HE statement has been made that the 

standard stereotyped sheep article be- 

gins with a howl, contains a presenta- 

tion of statistics and concludes with a 
prophecy. All of which is true to a greater 
or less degree and logically so. The sheep 
industry has always experienced cycles of a 
rather pronounced form and until such time 
when human nature undergoes a very radi- 
cal change this will continue to go on. 

In the fall of 1920 and following winter 
when sheep owners were making a scramble 
to get rid of their ewes at almost any price 
and the interest in sheep was at the lowest 
ebb that it has been at any time since the 
war, an old-time sheepman writing in one of 
our farm papers made the suggestion that 
there was a possibility of 
ewe lambs born that spring, 
bringing $15 a head before 
they died of old age—further- 
more this man was willing to 
back up his prophecy by 
betting a cheap hat on it. In 
justice to our  far-seeing 
friend I think it should be 
said that I have before me 
now a report of a sale of 140 
head of two-year-old western 
ewes that recently sold to a 
Dansville party at $15 per 
head. 

When sheep are high farm- 
ers want them—when they 
are low many of them want 
to get out. The eastern sheep 
owner is not a sheepman in 
the same sense as is our west- 
ern brothers—here the farm 
flocks are usually sidelines to 
the farming business and 
while it is not generally re- 
alized one-third of the sheep 
kept in New York State are owned in six 
of the best farming counties of Western New 
York where land is high in price, but where 
large amounts of feed are raised and the 
roughage fed. Hence the flocks are large. 

However, take it in the Adirondack 
section of the State where the flocks are 
small and the farm business usually smaller 
—here the sheep play relatively as large a 
part in the farming scheme as in more 
level sections. 





Eastern Sheep Business on Sound Basis 


In this article I shall omit the aforemen- 
tioned how] and shall not assume the role of 
a prophet, but shall present some facts and 
give the readers of the American Agricul- 
turist the benefit of my experience and con- 
tact with the sheepmen of four States. My 
purpose will be to substantiate the thought 
that “Eastern farm flock husbandry is on a 
sound and substantial basis.” 

There is to-day a world-wide shortage of 
sheep and wool—for some years before the 
late war the demand for wool had caught up 
with the supply. In 1914, in spite of wool 
being on the free list under Schedule K, wool 
increased in price over the preceding year 


“The eastern sheep owner is not a sheepman in the same 
brothers—here the farm flocks are usually sidelines to the 


By MARK J. SMITH 


due to the influence of the world-wide 
scarcity. 

Wool is a war-time necessity so that dur- 
ing the World War the demand for it greatly 
increased with resultant high-level of prices. 
After hostilities ceased, wool continued 
strong for a time. Then the demoralization 
came due to conditions that had practically 
nothing to do with world-wool supplies, but 
rather with accumulations in countries of 
origin, due to shipping congestion and other 
accumulations made by warring nations look- 
ing forward to a war of uncertain length. 
We must also bear in mind that central Eu- 
rope was practically out of the wool market 


that of the average conservative New Eng- 
lander.” 

Sheep have always been the fore-runners 
of civilization inhabiting the frontiers. In 
the early days when the West was being 
opened up and the vast amount of free range 
was thrown open to sheep grazing the East 
could not compete and our sheep population 
fell off by leaps and bounds—just one illus- 
tration is that of Dutchess County in New 
York State. It seems almost incomprehensi- 
ble that in 1835 Dutchess County had 234,- 
294 sheep and there were twenty counties 
with over 100,000 head. Dutchess County 
does not possess 10,000 sheep to-day. 

To-day in the United States, we really 
have no frontier. Nearly three-quarters of 

the sheep in the United States 








at that time. This last fact is significant in 
view of the fact that Germany in 1922, is re- 
ported, to have bought from other countries 
over 400,000,000 pounds of wool—a consid- 
erable factor in the wool trade. 

As soon as trade conditions again became 
more normal, wool advanced inevitably due 
to the conditions of supply and demand. 

It may, at first thought, seem out of place 
to talk so much of wool when discussing the 
prospects for eastern farm flock husbandry. 
It is true that the lamb is the big end of the 
sheep industry in all sections at this time, 
but the nature of wool—its method of sale 
and handling gives us a check on the trend 
of the sheep population. We are a wool- 
importing nation—importing practically half 
of our consumption—producing a tenth and 
using a fifth of the world’s wool. 


Shoddy Replaces Wool Shortage 


There is not enough wool in the world to 
make a pound of cloth for each person or 
only a piece of cloth a little over a yard square. 
Shoddy or reworked wool fills in the gap. 
Someone has said that reworked wool makes 
up the difference between that which “A 


Tahitian wears in his Upa Upa dance and, 


sense as is our western 
farming business. .. .”’ 


are kept in the Rocky Moun- 
tain States. In recent years, 
the numbers have declined 
and with the cutting up of 
the ranges by homesteads, 
dry-farming, irrigation and 
so on they will continue to 
decline. We are in a new 
era. In the days gone by 
sheep were raised in the West 
for wool alone. With the in- 
creasing of our national pop- 
ulation, development of cities, 
improvement of transporta- 
tion and refrigeration as well 
as increased costs of running 
ewes in the West, the western 
ewes were crossed with rams 
that would give them more 
value from the carcass stand- 
point. 

This practice has been in 
effect, not only in the United 
States, but also in such im- 
portant sheep countries as 
New Zealand and Australia. 

Coincident with this change has come in- 
creased costs. The old Merino western 
ewe virtually looked out for herself, but 
modern western sheep raising calls for more 
fences, deeded land, modern shed-lambing 
and more shepherding in general. These 
items have all added to the cost. 





East Can Compete for Market Lamb Trade 


The point that I have been coming to is 
this—to-day, the East can-compete with the 
West in the: production of market lambs. 
A prominent Wyoming sheepman states that 
it now costs $5 to run a sheep a year in their 
State. Thus it can be readily seen that under 
our eastern farm-flock conditions where we 
have more of the production factors under 
control, where our lambing percentages are 
higher and where much roughage of an in- 
expensive byproduct nature is consumed that 
our small farm flocks are relatively more 
profitable than is the case in the West. 

Profit is the golden beacon that guides the 
course of the man who is planning to get 
ahead and to-day we are hearing large grain 
farmers say that they have been following 

- (Continued on page 359) 
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Are The Sheep Coming Back? 


E were very glad to get for you the 

article by such an able authority, pub- 
lished on the feature page of this issue, on 
the sheep industry in New York State. We 
know of no one better able to discuss this 
subject than Mr. Mark Smith. 

Mr. Smith believes that the sheep are com- 
ing back to the East. We agree with him. 
In fact they are back. This was once a 
great sheep country. Then as the ranges 
of the West were opened up, we found that 
we could not compete and the farm flocks 
gradually disappeared. The dogs also helped 
to chase them out. 

But now the East has many advantages 
in sheep husbandry over the West. Land 
is cheaper, markets are nearer. So the sheep 
are returning. Strange how all great move- 
ments travel in cycles, isn’t it? 

We do not believe that there should be any 
rapid change from one type of farming to 
another. We do not believe that anyone 
should rush headlong into the sheep business 
without a careful study of the possibilities. 
But we do know that there are many 
thousands of acres better fitted for sheep 
than for cows. 

We believe that there is an opportunity 
for the man living back in the hills, perhaps 
too far from a station to deliver fluid milk, 
to turn his attention back to sheep. Many 
such men have already reached this con- 
clusion... Because of this growing interest 
and the great importance of sheep husband- 
ry, American Agriculturist will contain reg- 
ular, and we hope helpful information on all 
phases of sheep husbandry and we will be 
glad to answer so far as we can, all letters 
asking for information on the subject. 


That ‘Little Red Schoolhouse”’ 


ECENT articles on the Rural School Bill 
state that under the proposed community 
plan of rural) school administration, the com- 
munity board of education could temporarily 
close any district school in the community 
for one year or longer. 


This statement is 


untrue. As the bill was finally amended in 
the Legislature, the community board has 
no power to close any school in the com- 
munity for a long or a short time. The only 
way that any school can be consolidated with 
any other under this bill is by a majority 
vote of the people in the districts to be con- 
solidated. Furthermore the only way that 
any school can even be closed for a short 
time is by that same majority vote of the 
people themselves in the local district. 

This statement is a good example of some 
of the misinformation that is being circulated 
against the school bill. We take the stand 
that if after you thoroughly understand the 
main provisions of this bill, you do not want 
it, we hope you will defeat it. But there is 
much in the bill that is good and we hope 
that you can balance the good with what 
you consider the bad points fairly, before you 
reach your decision, in spite of the efforts 
to cloud the issue. 

The constantly repeated statement that the 
bill will take away “the little red school 
house,” is in the same class of misinforma- 
tion as the one that we mentioned above 
about the community board closing the school. 
“The little red school house” cannot be taken 
away under any circumstances, unless you 
yourself vote for it. On the other hand, the 
bill provides $10,000,000 of State aid of 
which the cities pay 87 per cent, to help you 
make that “little red school house” even bet- 
ter than it is now for country boys and girls. 


A Little Light Ahead 


NOVEMBER 1 report of the United 

States Department of Agriculture states 
that there is the best outlook for farmers in 
four years. The statement reads: 

As regards relationship to the community at 
large, the position of agriculture slowly but surely 
improved. Purchasing power of farm products, 
though still handicapped, is now at the highest point 
in three years. What is more, prices are better at 
a season when farmers actually have something to 
sell. 

After one of the hardest periods for farm 
people in the history of American agricul- 
ture, it is certainly good té begin to see a 
little light ahead. We are by no means out 
of the woods yet. Farm prices are not what 
they should be and the purchasing power 
of the farm dollar is still far too low. But 
it is surely climbing upward a little every 
month for which we are all duly thankful. 


Uncle Sam Goes Berrying 
NCLE Sam Farmer dragged himself 
wearily out of the tangle of briars in 

the old slashing and started the three-mile 
walk across lots home. In his hand he car- 
ried a milk pail filled to the brim with black- 
berries. Back of him trudged Young Sam, 
lugging another pail which was far from be- 
ing full. 

“Seems “though,” said Old Sam as they 
paused on a knoll for breath, “that with ber- 
ries as thick as they were in that patch this 
mornin’ that you could of at least covered 
the bottom of your pail. What you been 
doin’ anyway ?” 

“Bottom of my pail is covered,” said 
Young Sam indignantly. “Got at least six 
quarts. Darn this berry business, anyway. 
"Long comes the only slack time we’ve had 
in the farm work this summer and you drag 
me off to pick berries. Said it would be kind 
of a vacation—some folks got queer ideas 
of restin’.” 

“And some folks are just naturally plumb 
lazy,” growled Old Sam, as he started once 
more down across the pasture lot. 

They came after a time through a patch 
of woods, to a little spring in its edge, and 
both of them, sprawling eagerly on their 
bellies in the mud and stones on the edge, 


.drank their fill of the ice-cold water. 
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When Uncle Sam arose, he remarked, 
“Some fool poet has sung at length about 
the virtue of drinking water from an old 
oaken bucket; but for me, I'll take the wild 
water bubblin’ out of a hill spring every time, 
’specially after trampin’ that same old hill 
in the hot sun for several hours.” 

Sam made no reply, and the old man con- 
tinued: “It’s a tragedy the way these 
springs are disappearin’. It’s only been a 
few years since you could find at least one 
good waterin’ trough on almost every mile 
of country road; but now they are so scarce 
that they’re almost a curiosity. 

“Pa, you talk foolish. What good are 
watering troughs on roads where there ain’t 
no horses?” 

“That’s all right, son. Maybe the autos 
have driven the horses off the roads, but 
there’s still cows in the pasture and where 
there’s water troughs there’s springs, and 
where there’s springs you'll always find a 
good cow country. Springs furnish water 
in the pasture and in the barns, and also 
you’ll notice that a good spring water coun- 
try is always a good grass country.” 

“Uh-huh,” said Young Sam, slapping at 
a fly, “More grass means more hay and more 
cows, and farmers make too much milk 
now.” 

“Now this year,” continued the old man, 
paying no attention to the interruption: 
“many of our springs have gone dry. They 
have never failed before. Gittin’ so it’s hard 
to find a good spring anywhere, and the 
droughts come oftener and stay longer than 
they used to. It’s all because we darn fools 
have nearly ruined this country by cutting off 
the woods. Thirty years ago you could take 
a pail and go out anywhere within a mile of 
the house and pick it full in a few minutes of 
big blackberries from bushes five or six feet 
tall. Now they’re about all gone. When I 
was a young feller, there was quite a little 
timber left and it seems ’s though the weather 
was easier to wrestle with too. Yes, sir, the 
best crops some of these old hills could grow, 
is just plain woods. Next generation’s goin’ 
to find we darned near ruined this country 
when we stole the trees. 

“Boy, what say, we write up to the College 
of Forestry or to the State Department, or 
somewhere, and see what we can do "bout 
settin’ out an acre or so of young pine trees? 
I understand that it can be done without 
costing much. What say, son?” 

But “son” made no reply. The old man 
turned around to look at him and then witha 
snort of disgust, picked up his pail and 
started down the hill. 

Young Sam was fast asleep. 


Better Keep It Coming 


“Sometimes it seems to us that we have been 
doing too much bragging about the development of 
certain romantic and specialized lines in California 
production.”—Fditorial in the “Pacific Rural Press.” 

IGHT you are, brother! Of course, we 

all agree with you about the tremendous 
amount of boasting that has come out of 
California and other parts of the West, but 
after all, we don’t know but that it has been 
a pretty good thing for you. To be sure, it 
has been rather difficult for us Easteners to 
swallow all that we heard, but there was so 
much hot air that we could not very well es- 
cape getting part of it, with the result that 
we have bought your apples, oranges and 
prunes whether we wanted them or not. So 
you had better not get a sudden access of 
modesty now, for the farmers in the East are 
learning to do a little bragging themselves, 
and if you stop we might get some of our 
apples or something down the consumers in 
the place of your oranges. 


Keep adding little to little, and soon there 
will be a great heap.—VERGIL. 
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What Is Wrong With the Coopératives ? 


357 


“Where Withal Shall We Be Led ?’””— The Second Article on Cooperation 


T always make me a little peeved to hear 

someone at the beginning of a confer- 

ence or meeting say something like 

this: “Now we won’t discuss personali- 
ties to-day at all. We'll just talk about princi- 
ples.” 

At one stroke, he has eliminated the only 
thing that counts in any proposition or any 
business under the sun—personalities. If 
personalities are right, principles are sure to 
be. Men make principles, and leaders make 
or break cooperatives. 

Almost any cooperative organization will 
make at least some success working on al- 
most any kind of a plan, no matter how poor 
that plan is, if—but this is one of the biggest 
“ifs” in the world—the men you have chosen 
to lead and direct that cooperative are sincere 
and efficient. 

Three types of men seek leadership, or 
have it thrust upon them in farm affairs. 
First, and worst, there is the 


By E. R. EASTMAN 


sults after the cooperative gets to operating 
because they have more skill in business 
dealing. 

These three types of men are the material 
with which we have to man our public affairs 
of farmers. Every farmer knows of examples 
in his own community of each type of man 
I have suggested; and any farmers’ organi- 
zation of any size has men of each of these 
three classes among its directors and officers. 

Can we take this material, select it, put 
it into positions of responsibility, mold it, 
control it, and use it to lead our farmers’ 
business and affairs into a new day in agri- 
culture? 

I unhesitatingly answer “yes.” After all, 
you know, it is pretty good material, the 
best there is—with many faults, imperfec- 
tions and false places in it, to be sure, but 


time. The value of permanency can be had 
equally well if you send the same man back 
each year. But I believe that he should be 
made to return to the members for their very 
frequent approval, or disapproval. 

Fourth: Hold representative mass meet- 
ings. These may be brought together at 
least once a year and special ones for the 
purpose of deciding very important ques- 
tions of policy can be called. Such meetings 
give a delegate from each local first-hand 
personal information in regard to what a 
cooperative is doing, increases the interest 
and enthusiasm for the work, and in a way 
serves as a referendum in acting on im- 
portant questions, thus relieving the officers 
and directors of too much responsibility. 

Fifth: Pay your directors and officers 
reasonable salaries. What is a reasonable 
salary? There are two ways of looking at 
it. If a man who has lived to middle age in 

a farm community and never 





small calibre, incompetent fellow see 
who gets himself in because the 
glory of the job appeals to his 
large self-importance and egotism, 
and because those who elect him 
do their fault-finding after he is 
elected, instead of before. To 
this kind of a leader there is also 
the appeal of a salary, greater by 
far than he has ever received be- 
fore. This kind of man will never 
be anything but a curse and a 
millstone to all cooperative or- 
ganizations. I would almost pre- 
fer an actual rascal, and I cer- 
tainly would rather have a selfish 
politician. 

Then there is the natural born 
politician who sees in cooperative 
leadership an opportunity to ex- 
ercise his talent to advance him- 


earned over two dollars a day 





Watch For These Articles 


HIS is the second article of the series on the subject, “What is 

Wrong with the Cooperatives?” written by E. R. Eastman. In 
the first article Mr. Eastman outlined various factors that influence 
the success or mark the failure of a farmers’ cooperative. 
issue, Mr. Eastman deals with the type of representative of the 
farmer who sits on the board of directors of the farmers’ organization. 
It is the director who is the leader and upon whom the farmer de- 
pends for much of the success of his organization. 
come on the subject: “What is Wrong with the Cooperatives?” Mr. 
Eastman will deal with other factors that control the success of 
farmers’ cooperatives, such as volume of business, selection of a busi- 
ness manager, salaries of employees. 
nected with a cooperative, or not, we are sure you will find this series 
of great interest and value.—The Editors. 


In articles to 


Whether you are directly con- 


for himself, there may be some 
question as to his ability to ever 
really earn much more than 
that for anybody else. However, 
farming is a business of low 
profits, or none at all, so maybe 
a two-dollar man would have 
earned ten dollars had his lot 
been cast in another trade or pro- 
fession. Certainly cooperative 
leaders must cope with highly 
trained and highly paid men 
among the dealers. The type of 
man to do this successfully must 
be paid fairly well, although it 
would probably be difficult ever 
to meet the salaries paid by the 
dealers because many of their 
salaries are higher than the ser- 
vice they render justifies. Co- 


In this 





operative salaries certainly must 





self and his selfish interests, and 
an opportunity for the exercise of : 
power which is as the very breath to his 
nostrils. Strange to say, however, such men 
often make good leaders, for in selfishly 
working hard for themselves, they incidental- 
ly achieve results for the members. It is an 
interesting question anyway, whether or not 
most of the world’s progress along every 
line has not been largely accomplished by 
men working for their own interests. It is 
possible for men to be selfish and still to be 
honest. In fact, we are all selfish to a 
greater or less degree. 

It is also possible for a man to be a 
politician and still to be honest. But when 
such men happen also to be incompetent busi- 
ness men of small ability and judgment, and 
use their political talent to advance and keep 
themselves in power, then you had better 
watch out. etter change the politician 
pretty often, tco; otherwise, he will dig him- 
self in for a long term by much red tape 
so that you cannot change him easily. 

Then there is the third type of leader— 
honest and sincere, with the real desire to 
serve you as well as himself. You will find 
this sort of man in large numbers in the 
beginning of all great movements for man- 
kind. He is apt to be a crusader; he is the 
sort that goes out and sacrifices his own 
money and time day after day to advance a 
cause, whether it be cooperation or something 
else. Because he will not play politics, he 
is likely to be crowded out in the leadership 
of affairs by the real politicians as soon as 
he has made the job worth while enough to 
attract their notice. In fairness, it probably 
ought to be said that some of these good men 
ought to be crowded out for they are often 
better crusaders and organizers than they 
are business men. As I have suggested, the 
political type frequently achieves better re- 


with the good predominating, the best of 
the many fine things that. the good Lord 
ever made. 

Yes, the cooperatives in the main are bound 
to succeed, if they are well led. They will 
be well led if the plain farmer gives proper 
attention to the job of selecting and manag- 
ing his own leaders and organization di- 
rectors. 

How is he going about it? 

First: There must be simple and direct 
elections in every cooperative, in every local 
and every central. Let there be no confus- 
ing, indirect election methods; let there be 
no entangling red tape. One of the few in- 
excusable and foolish mistakes made by the 
wise fathers of our country was the provision 
for an electoral college which elects our presi- 
dent. We do not vote for a president in this 
country; we vote for an elector who votes 
for a president. What nonsense! Keep it 
out of the cooperatives. Vote yourself di- 
rectly for the men who are to represent you. 

Second: Nominate your own men. The 
politicians have always known that the elec- 
tions are quite apt to take care of themselves. 
It is the nominations that count. This is es- 
pecially so when there is only one ticket of 
officers up, as is the case in the cooperative 
elections. 

Third: Insist on short terms. . There is a 
growing tendency in cooperative work to 
elect directors for more than one year. There 
is a good argument for this because it takes 
about a year for a new director to learn the 
details of the business so that his judgment 
on policies and business affairs is good. But 
unfortunately, it works both ways and if he 
is the type of man who never will make good 
as a director, then the farmers are obliged 
to carry him and his inefficiencies for a long 


be reasonable. After all, the pur- 
pose of cooperation is to increase the farm- 
ers’ profits. To do this, overhead expenses 
must be kept at a minimum and salaries is 
one of the large items of overhead. 

It should be said, however, that farmers 
cannot expect their neighbor, particularly in 
these times of short help, to néglect his busi- 
ness and thereby lose a lot of money, and 
live away from his family without properly 
compensating him for the service. The big 
job is to get competent men for leaders. 
Those men cannot be secured without mak- 
ing it worth their while to neglect their own 
business. I shall have more to say on this 
salary question when I discuss the coopera- 
tives’ “hired men,” the employees, in a later 
article. 

Sixth: Never under any circumstances al- 
low a member to be both a director and a 
salaried employee of the organization at the 
same time. This statement should not apply 
of course to the regularly elected officers 
when executing the duties for which they 
were elected, and an exception should be 
made for the director who puts in a few days 
occasionally on a per diem basis, in doing or- 
ganization work or looking after the farm- 
ers’ interests in his own district. No man, 
no matter how sincere and honest he may be, 
can represent his district, his local or his 
members on any board of directors if his 
judgment or viewpoint is biased by being a 
employee of that organization at the same 
time. 

Let me illustrate. Suppose a cooperative 
had twelve directors, and the president and 
executive committee had the power, as they 
often do, of hiring and firing employees; 
suppose that three of the employees are also 
directors. Now suppose there is a divided 

(Continued on page 359) 










































































































































Crossroads of Conversation 


Could the telephone directory in the hands of each 
subscriber be revised from hour to hour, there would be 
But even during 
thousands of changes take 
New subscribers 
Old ones move their places of 


no need for the information operator. 
. ney! a bind: ' 
its printing and binding, 
place in the telephone community. 
are added to the list. 


business or of residence. 


Though their names are not listed on the directory, 
these subscribers must be connected by the highways of 
speech with all others in the community. To supplement 
the printed page, there must be guides at the crossroads 


of conversation. 


Such are the information operators, selected for their 
task because of quickness and accuracy, courtesy and 
intelligence. Att their desks, connected with the switch- 
boards in central offices, they relieve the regular opera- 
tors from answering thousands of questions about 
telephone numbers that would otherwise impede the 
rendering of service. If they are unnecessarily asked 
for numbers alreacy in the directory, service is retarded. 


“Information” stands for the most complete utilization 
of telephone facilities. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, 
and all directed toward Better Service 
























More mi Ik is assured. Proven by farmers every 
where. Clipping cows when stabled makes cleaning 
a quick, th rough job Keeps manure and filth 
ie t of th nilk 5 ail The Stewart No. | Clipping 
Machine is the easy way By ul Bearing—strong! 
built, Clips horses and mules also. Only $12.75 at your 
dealer © send $2.00 and pay balance ce on arrival 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
5664 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 


World's largest makers is me and shearing 
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E “Gs HERTZLER & 200K CO. 
MUSICAL LEAGUE OF AMERICA 4 mg £0. 


4074 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y 


~ FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood— wide 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
running gear. Wagon parts of all Write 
today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 2 Elm Street, Quincy, M1. 
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‘Sammy Helps Pa Butcher 


t 


All Had a Good Time — Except Pa and the Pig 


EP, we butchered 

at jour house yes- 
terday.” Sammy strolled into the shop 
where I was mending a harness and 
seated himself on a workbench. 

“That so, Sammy, how did you get 
along with it? Sammy grinned and 
I knew there was a story in the back- 
ground. 

“Got along all right after 
started.” 

“Had trouble getting started, did you?” 

“Yep—any way, Pa did.” Sammy’s 
grin widened. Sammy resembles a Ford. 
It takes a lot of persuading to get him 
to go, but when he once gets started 


we got 


he “rambles righ. along.” 

“Have trouble getting the water 
hot?” I hazarded. 

“Nope, Ma tended to that. Got the 


water hot all right.” nae 
“Pig didn’t get away, did it?” I 
questioned desperately. I was beginning 


to doubt my ability to get Sammy 
“started.” 
“Not till after it was dead,” and 


Sammy’s grin became a chuckle. 

“The pig got away after it was dead! 
Why, how did that happen?” 

‘Say, it was the funniest thing you 
ever saw. I nearly died laffin’. Pa’ll 
skin me, tho, if he knows I told, so don’t 
you say anything.” And Sammy looked 
at me inquiringly. 

I duly promised not to say a word, 
“cross my heart, hope to die,” and all 
the rest of it. 

“Well, you see it was this way. Pa 
got the barrel out and built a platform 
for it and Ma had the water hot in the 
boiler. The pig was killed and already to 
scald when Pa says: ‘Sally,’ that’s Ma, 
‘I’m going to nail a piece of board on 
the corner of the shed above the barrel. 
Then I'll tie a rope to the pig’s feet 
and throw it over the board and we can 
pull it out of the barrel twice as easy.’ 
Ma looked at Pa and then at the piece of 
board he was goin’ to nail up and said: 


‘I don’t believe that board is strong 
enough. You had better get a stronger 
piece.’ ” 


“‘Of course,’ says Pa, sarcastic like, 
‘No matter what I do I should do it a 
little different. I guess I have been 
nailing boards for the last thirty years, 
and ought to know when a board is 
strong enough to hold what I want it 
to hold.’ 

‘Even if you have, there is still a 
chance that you might be able to learn 
something. But go ahead, it’s your 
funeral,’ and Ma went back to tend her 
fire. Pa nailed on the board and we 
poured the water in the barrel and got 
the pig in with a rope on its hind feet. 
We soused Mr. Pig up and down in the 
water till Pa thought he was scalded 
enough, and then he threw the rope 
over the board and started to pull. It 


| looked like it ought to work all right 


and I guess it would have if that board 
had been a little stronger, but just as 
Pa got to pullin’ good and hard the old 
board she broke. Part of it stayed on 
the shed but part of it came down and 
hit Pa square on the bean. Say, it was 
an awful crack. Pa started dancin’ 
up and down and sayin’ things and Ma 
shooed me out around the corncrib. 


“«Shame on you William, such lan- 
guage,’ I heard Ma say as I went 


the end of the crib. By the 
around on the other side, 
Pa had got over it a lit- 
tle and was trying to get the pig out 
barrel. But the pig was stuck. 
Pa tugged and tugged and then Ma 
tugged and then we all tugged to- 
gether, but it was no use. 

“<T think, William,’ says Ma, soft 
and sugary like, ‘if you had saved a 
little of the corn for my chickens and 
not fed it all to the pig, we might have 
been able to get him out of the barrel.’ 
Pa didn’t save any corn for the chickens 
and Ma is pretty sore.” Sammy paused 
and looked at me thoughtfully. 

“Say,” he asked: “Why is it that it 
makes a man so tarnation mad to have 
a woman tell him something he has 
done wrong and talks like butter 
wouldn’t melt in her mouth while she’s 
doin’ it? He wouldn’t be half so mad 
if she would turn loose and cuss, or 
something.” Being unable to enlighten 
Sammy on this subject, he continued. 

“When Ma started in about the corn, 
Pa threw the rope down and said: ‘I'll 


around 
time I got 
walkin’ slow, 


By E. M. FRUIT 


show you that J7- can 
get this pig out of 
here,’ and he dashed into the barn. ‘I 
wonder what he is going to do now?’ 
said Ma, thoughtful like. She wasn’t 
long finding out. 

“In a minute or two Pa came out of 
the barn with the new pinto he bought 
of Frank Jackson last week. Pa 
grabbed the rope that was tied to the 
pig and tied the other end to the saddle 
horn. He was goin’ to make the horse 
pull the pig out. He did, too, but he 
was in too much of a hurry. Instead 
of starting slow, he hit that wall-eyed 
Jane a crack with a stick and she made 
a jump. The pig moved all right. So 
did the barred and the platform, and Pa 
moved too when the hot water hit him. 
By the time Pa got the pinto stopped 
the pig was out of the ‘barrel, but 
Pa was about the maddest man you 
ever saw. When Pa gets fightin’ mad 
he always jerks off his hat and throws 
it on the ground. This time he threw 
it on the pig, and jumped onto it his- 
self, and then on and then off, all the 
time tellin’ that pig what he thought of 
him and all his ancestors and all his 
brothers and sisters and all the rest of 
pig creation. Ma watched him a 
minute and then said to herself, kinda 
soft like, ‘Off again on again, off again 
on again; he should have been called 
Finnigan.’ 

“All the time Pa was doin’ his jump- 
in’ stunt the pinto stood with her head 
turned watchin’ him and getting more 
and more excited. I knéw something 
was going to happen pretty quick, but 
I thought Pa'd find it out soon enough 
so I kept still. Anyway, I wanted to 
see what would happen. And then 
I’ve found it is better not to do too 
much talkin’ when Pa gets real mad. 
He would rather do it himself. Well, 
the pinto finally decided she had better 
beat it, and shealid. It happened that 
just as she started Pa landed on the 
pig. When the pinto jerked, Pa’s feet 
went out from under him and he came 
down on his back on the pig with his 
feet in the air. Say, I wish you could 
have seen him. You know Pa is pretty 
fat and he seemed to just about balance 
on.that pig. He certainly got a swift 
ride before he rolled off. When he did 
finally fall off he was goin’ so fast he 
couldn’t stop rolling till he went clear 
into the fence corner and Ma’s goose- 
berry bushes. Say, those gooseberry 
bushes are awful scratchy. I fell into 
them once .myself when I was try- 
ing to ride our old brindle cow. By 
the time Pa got himself out of the 
bushes and back to the barn Ma and 
me had the horse stopped and the pig 
untied and was ready to scrape the 
side that didn’t already have the hair 
all rubbed off. Ma was beginning to 
get kinda riled up herself. 

“*William,’ she says; she most al- 
ways calls Pa Will, only when he gets 
mad like he done this time, then she 


calls him William, and she says: ‘Wil- 
liam, I broke the ice in the horse 
trough. If you will go and dip your 


head you may be in a condition to help 
me scrape this hog.’ Pa he didn’t say 
nothing, but he put the pinto in the 
barn and went at that hog like he was 
some peeved at it. Ma she didn’t say 
nothing more but hummed away to 
herself as she worked, and every once 
in a while she would chuckle like she 
was thinkin’ of something funny. 
Whenever she did that Pa would snort 
disgusted like and work harder than 
ever. Ma says Pa ain’t got no sense 
of humor. 

“Anyway, we had liver for dinner, 
but I don’t think Pa likes butchering 
very well.” 


A CHEAP REMEDY FOR LICE 


I have found a very simple and good 
and cheap remedy to get rid of poultry 
lice. Go to your local garage and ask 
the repair man to save the old oil which 
he draws out of the cars. Take this 
and put on the reosts and in all places 
where mites harbor, at least once a 
month, and you will soon be rid of lice 
at no expense. To put it on use an old 
paint brush or punch a small hole in 
the bottom of a tomato can and direct 
the stream of oil on the roosts.—W. T. 
R., Pennsylvania. 
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The Outlook For Eastern 
Sheep Men 


(Continued from page 355) 


the wrong course—just the other day 
one man said: “We must keep more 
sheep.” A farmer who owns 150 head 
of breeding ewes has said that he could 
keep sheep profitably if wool was worth 
nothing. However this act of gener- 
osity will not be necessary. Recently 
F. J. Hagenbarth, president of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers’ Association, in a 
letter to Secretary Herbert Hoover of 
the Department of Commerce at Wash- 
ington, D. C., made the statement that 
“present level of prices is justified by 
praduction costs and general trade con- 
ditions in wool.” If the price of wool 
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assure the member whose director is an 
employee an equal representation on 
the board with the member whose direc- 
tor is also an employee. 

Seventh: There must be a larger 
sense of responsibility. This means a 
responsibility of two kinds. First, on 
the part of the best farmers in the com- 
munity toward accepting offices. One of 
the troubles to-day with farming is the 
fact that the best men have too often 
allowed the little fellows to run their 
public business. We are gradually 
working out of that time, for now, I 
am glad to say, many farmers of great 
ability and sincerity are working as of- 
ficers in the cooperatives. Often to the 


neglect of their own business they have 
sacrificed much to accept the responsi- 





could be stabilized around a price of | 


fifty cents a pound, it would be in 
keeping with the trend of other price 
levels. 

Here we are 1,500 to 2,000 miles from 
the regioas of surplus lamb and wool 


production in an industrial, thickly pop- | 


ulated section of the country which 
gives us a natural economic advantage 


over the western sheepman—our market | 


is at our door. High freight rates 
take a big toll from the Idaho lamb 


raiser before his product is to the con- 


suming centers. 
“Westerns”? Outsell ‘‘Natives” 


I do not believe that it is common 
knowledge that after the western iambs 
have made their long trip, been unloaded 
and loaded several times and perhaps 
spent considerable time in a feeding 
yard outside some main market, they 
sell for more money a pound than do 
our “Native” lambs. On the markets, 
lambs are classed as “westerns” and 
“natives,” the former being those 
raised west of the Missouri River. 
Western lambs as a whole are better 
than our eastern lambs because the 
western sheepman is a business man 


and he raises lambs under systematie, | 


uniform, standardized conditions. The 
painstaking man who produces a select 
bunch of lambs each year can hardly 
realize that the undocked, uncastrated 
lamb is more common among “natives” 
than is the choice type. James E. 
Poole, secretary of the Chicago Live 
Stock Exchange, a man who has 
watched the trend of live-stock markets 
at the world’s greatest market for the 
past thirty-five years in a letter to me, 
said: “We have had a spread of about 
$4.50 per cwt. between common and 
choice lambs and at all times there has 
been a superabundance of the former, 


practically all of them natives. This | 


tells its own story. The farmer who 
raises cull or nondescript lambs has 
no business with a flock.” 


How to Beat “Westerns” 


Of course the remedy for this is all 
very plain—place the production of all 
native lambs on a quality basis and 
western lambs will have to take sec- 
ond place. This means pure-bred rams 
and proper production methods. 

No great increase in the number of 
sheep can be expected to take place 
as long as ewe lambs are so easily con- 
verted into ten or twelve dollars a head 
—a few will be saved by the far-seeing 
man who is not in need of immediate 
cash, but the bulk of them will go. The 
western man is pressed by his banker, 
as a hang-over of the recent frenzy 
in sheep, so that he cannot hold as many 





ewe lambs as he otherwise would. The | 


average age of breeding ewes is high 
in every State in the country—a couple 
of years ago the statement was re- 
putably made that the average age of 


ewes in Idaho was five years and I | 


doubt if it has been reduced. Young 
ewes are exceedingly scarce in 
York. All factors point to a profitable 
eastern flock husbandry for some years 
to come. 


What Is Wrong With the 
Cooperatives? 
(Continued from page 357) 


question on some policy before the 
board. Where in all human nature 
will those employee-directors be most 
likely to vote—with the president, or 
with those who may be opposing the 
president on this particular issue? 


New | 


Of course, it is perfectly possible for | 


a situation like this to exist for years 
without doing any harm, but I think it 


is dangerous nevertheless, and does not | 
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bility of leadership. This must be con- 
tinued. 

Then there must be a larger respon- 
sibility on the part of every farmer to 
insist upon putting competent men in 
office instead of letting the incompetent 
put themselves in. If a man never 
made a success of his own business, 
how can you expect him to do much 
better for you? 

Then after you have attended your 
meeting and elected your leaders, stand 
by them. The habit of not sticking has 
cost the American farmers millions of 
dollars. We are sticking together bet- 
ter than we did, but we still have a con- 
siderable way to go along this line. We 
are actually still doing more criticizing 
of our cooperatives and their leaders 


than we are of the dealers. Sad to 
relate, there are actually some farmers 
who will take the dealers’ word before 
they will that of their own leaders. All 
of this talk about “selling out,” “graft,” 
and “putting something over on us,” 
about our leaders is rank nonsense, and 
it hurts the plain farmer more than 
anybody else, because he puts the 
sand in the machinery of cooperative 
progress. 

One of the greatest things in the 
world is our belief in one another, and 
in human nature. When we fail in 
that, we certainly have not much of 
anything left. To be sure, our leaders 
are not perfect, nothing human ever is, 
but “In the good old days,” the farmer 

(Continued on page 366) 
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and evening chores. 


Barns and 
Dungeons! 


A dark barn is as cheerless as a 
dungeon. Its gloom makes easy work 
harder, robs you of time for other 


Darkness is an enemy, ever ready to 
lead you inte accident—or worse. 

Thirty-one years ago science made 
a wonderful discovery—the way to 


The Colt “Gas Well” makes this 
Union Carbide Gas automatically 


farm you won’t have to hurry to get 


The Colt “Gas Well” is planted at ¢ 
the night chores done while there is yet 


a convenient place in the yard. It 
makes Carbide Gas just as needed. 
Small iron pipe carries the gas to all 
parts of the house, barn, and other out- 
buildings. No matches required for 
lighting. For many years, on thou- 
sands of farms in every State in the 
Union, Colt “Gas Wells” have been 


With the Colt “‘Gas Well” on your 
Get your Colt “Gas Well” now—take a year to pay 


Get the story of what the Colt “‘Gas 
Well” is doing on other farms. Learn 
all that Union Carbide Gas will do for 


J. B. COLT COMPANY 
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Bright Lights, More Eggs 


banish darkness on the farm. That 
discovery was Union Carbide. A little 
mixed with common water makes 
Union Carbide Gas, which gives the 
most beautiful and restful light known, 
and the hottest flame for cooking, iron- 
ing, or water heating. 398,000 strong 


has been the farmers’ response! 


light of day. You can do more 
better work—and be safer, too! 


prices. 


you—learn how to light up the 
houses and harvest more eggs. 


DEPT, F-11 


30 EAST 42d Street, NEW YORK 


599 Eighth Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
325 New York Life Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Carbide Lighting-and-Cooking Plants in the World 


OLT 
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Union Carbide in generator sizes is sold direct to 
consumer at factory prices through 150 Union 
Carbide Warehouses. There is one near you 


won’t have to guess about that loose 
board—that top step—that doorsill— 
nor your stock, either. Colt ‘“‘Gas 
Wells” are helping thousands make 
their farms pay. Why not for you, too? 


taking the gloom out of the morning You buy Union Carbide direct from 
Union Carbide Warehouses at factory 


first step is to send in the coupon NOW. 


31 Exchange Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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TRAPPERS 


Ship Direct 


pelt you have at once; 


Furs in great demand now at the 


Fur Sales conducted 


ylor 


IN ST. LOUIS SINCE 1871 


World’s Leading Buyers attend Taylor 
Mammoth Fur es assuri full 
market prices for every lot sol 


PRICES HIGHEST HERE 


Send for Price List, Shipping Tags 
and Market Reports FREE. brite 


F. C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 
785 Fur Exchange Bldg. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


TRAPPERS 


Ship To 









There are over 500,000 
shippers in North America 
and thousands ship te us 
Year alter Year. 














Good reasons— we pay top prices, \ 
give best New York grading, send 
returns same day receive 
shipments. We pay parcel post 
and express charges. No come- 
mission deducted, 


we 


If you want a good house to ship 
to this season, write now for 
price list. Don’t delay. 


BENJAMIN DORM. 


RAW FURS, GINSENG, ETC. 


nth West 24%S New York 


ERSKoV 


MORE CASH “ITS 
B/S 


SELL US YOUR FURS. Doat Wait. 


In Fairness to Yourself, Know why Herskovits 










Grading Makes . ur Fur Checks BIGGEST 
SHIP NOW DIRECT AND GET 
HERSKOVITS =e A ie CHECKS. 
Treasure Supplies At Cost, 

FREE : , month | "Piles Eh ts, Shipping 
ags, Market News, etc. W RITE 


W. IRVING HERSKOVITS FUR CO. Inc. 
Dept. 45, 109-111 W. 245t.. NEW YORK 
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Let Her Wear Your Trephices 
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523 West Ave 
Rochester, N. Y 


Fur Dealers 
and Trappers 





CHARLES A. KAUNE 
278 Bridge Street, Montgomery, N.Y 
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HE Dairymen’s League Cooperative 

Association, Inc., announces that the 
gross pool price for Octoher milk 
$2.42 per 100 pounds. From this gross 
price that will be deducted ten cents for 
expenses, leaving a net pool price of 
$2.32. Of this amount the Association 
will bor row ten cents per 100 pounds on 
Certificates of Indebtedness. This leaves 
a net cash price to farmers of $ 


1S 





The October price compares very 
favorably with that received for milk 
delivered in September. The net pool 
price of $2.32 is twelve cents better 
than the net pool price received for 
September milk. Furthermore the net 
pool price for October, 1923 Is eleven 
cents better than the October price in 
1922. 


NEW YORK COUNTY NOTES 


Schenectady Co,—Farmers are busy 
pressing hay and doing fall plowing. 
Hay is bringing from $18 to $20 a ton. 
Eggs are 60 cents a dozen; butter 40 
cents a pound; oats 50 cents a bushel; 
calves 18 cents a pound dressed; hens 
22 cents a pound, live weight; potatoes 
$1 a bushel.—J. W. S 


Onondaga Co.—Hubert Young, a stu- 
] 





| 
| 





t of the Jordan High School, was 
awarded a prize, given by the Albany 
Chamber of Commerce for hi mn 
orcharding. The prize entitled him toa 


trip to New York City Mrs. H R 
In Northern New York 


Franklin Co.—We have had excellent 
,utumn weather and farmers have their 
fall work about completed. The Farm 
Bureau Manager, L. D. Kelsey, who re- 
campaign for new members.and as well 
as renewals of old membership. Charles 
W. Radway of ¢ N. Y., has been 
secured to succeed present Farm 
Bureau Manager, L Kelsey, who re 
signed to to Albany County Mr. 
Kelsey takes up his new position in 
Albany County on November 15. All 
stock is now in the barns and on winter 
feeding. Farmers have the greate1 
part. of their potato crop in storage, 
although there does not seem to be 
much advance in the market prices 
At present 70 cents is being offered to 
shipping points. There seems to a 
number of auction sales of farm prop- 
erty and live stock during the past few 
weeks.—H. T. J 


Jefferson Co. 


det 
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ta 
ro 
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We are having plenty 


of rair Wells and springs are agair 
furnishing an abundance of water. 
Quite an acreage of plowing is being 
done Many farmers are using trac 
tors Many dairies are being tested 
for TB. Several have been found in 
practically perfect condition Butter 
is bringing 55 to 60 cents a pound; 
eggs 60 to 75 cents a dozen; hay $12 
to$l8a ton. Ensilage is not as good as 
usual, unquestionably on account of too 
much leafy material and not enough 
ears Young pigs are bringing $3 
apiece. New seedings look good and 
old meadows have grown considerable 
this fall Grass roots yield a good 
cover for the winter, where they have 
not been pastured too short.—C. J. D. 
In the Hudson Valley 


Saratoga Co.—Fall weather has been 
very favorable for outdoor work \ 
large amount of plowing has been com- 
pleted Potatoes now bringing 
$2.50 to $3.00 a bushel but the market is 


are 


very weak. Apples are scarce and con 
sequently bringing high prices. Light 
pork brings $15 a hundred. There is 
very little demand for beef at the 
present. Fresh milch cows are bring- 
ing $100 to $120 apiece, butter 52 cents 
a pound, wholesale Strictly fresh 
eggs are bringing from 50 to 55 cents 
a dozen. Fifty sheep have been killed 


outright in this vicinity this past season 
and many more have — maimed and 


rendered unfit for use by dogs. So far 
only one marauding dog has been 
killed. The heavy rains of the week of 


November 3rd did a great deal of good, 
filling wells and ponds which had gone 
dry. Grass and rye are making good 
growth.—E. S. R. 

Sullivan Co.—We have had a very 
early fall. Our first snow flurry came 
on the last day of October. Apples are 
searce. Potatoes are bringing a pretty 





Among the Farmers | 
League October Price, $2.42—New York County Notes 


poor price, $1.40 a bushel. It seems 
that eggs are not to be had at any 
price. Butter is 50 cents a pound. To-| 
matoes made a great crop this year 
Coal has been $13 a ton right along. 
We expect it will go higher Hard 
wood cut in stove length is bringing 
$3.50 a cord delivered. Some lumbering | 
and mine prop business are operating. 
Help is scarce, especially the kind that 


i 
| 
| 
| 
} 


works, in spite of the good wages. 
Several city families are wintering} 
here.—Mrs. C. P. M. 

In Western New York | 


Ontario Co.—Up to the middle of No- 
vember, we still had excellent weather 
to finish up fall work. We have had 
a few snow flurries, but the snow dis- 
appeared in a day or so. There are a} 
good many apples for cider being offered | 


at 50 cents a hundred. Potatoes are| 
bringing 20 cents to $1 a bushel; cab-| 
bage from $7 to $10 a ton; eggs 75} 
cents a dozen.—H. D. S. 


Chautauqua Co.—A fall of six inches 
of snow has brought outdoor farm work 
to a However the weather has 
been so excellent that practically every- | 
thing was well cleaned up before the} 


close. 


snow came. There may be a few pota-| 
toes and apples that have not been| 
gathered, but none to speak of. We 
had a most excellent fall and every 
ore made most of it. The buckwheat 
crop ran considerably below last year. 
Some buckwheat was so short it was 
not harvested while that which was 
harvested yielded very poorly. Fresh | ° 
cows and springers are bringing from | 


$60 to $70 a head. 
no sale for 
ing from 
Dressed pork l 
bringing $1 
cwt r. 


Along the Southern Tier 


Broome Co.—At this writing 
vember 10, snow covers the 
for the first time this season. A great | 
deal of fall work has been accom- 
plished. There are quite a few auc- 
tions in this vicinity and a number of 
farms are changing hands. Potatoes 
made a and are bringing $1 
bushel, eggs 75 cents a dozen; butter | 
cents. a pound, wood finds quite a 
sale—Mrs. L. K. ¢ 


There is absolutely 
Potatoes are bring- 
to $1 a_ bushel. 
cents. Winter apples 
a bushel; ciders, 50 
SS. De 
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FARM BOYS REGISTER IN | 
CORNELL SHORT COURSE 


Registration of 226 students for the 
ten-week winter short courses given 
at the State College of Agriculture, 
Ithaca, N. Y., was practically com- 
pleted November 7 

A large share o 


f these students come 
from farms and will take courses in 
general agriculture, including such sub- 
jects as dairying, poultry keeping, ani- 


mal husbandry, vegetable gardening, 
soils, floriculture, pomology, horticul- 
ture, rural engineering and other allied 
subjects. 

Each of the six Indian Nations of 
this State, the Oneidas, the Onondagas, 
the Senecas, the Cayugas, the Tus- 
caroras and the Mohawks are again 


represented by students who expect to 
take back the latest information regard- 
ing farm practices to their tribes. 


FAMOUS COW CELEBRATES 
FIFTEENTH BIRTHDAY 
Glista Ernestine, champion Holstein 
cow, owned by the New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture at Ithaca, celebrated 


the 15th anniversary of her birthday on 
November 12th. 

As most folks in this State know, she | 
is no ordinary cow. She is fed and 


milked four times a day. In milking it| 
is necessary for the attendant to prac- | 
tically sit on the floor and use a dishpan 
instead of a milk pail because her udder | 
is so large and low. 

She may be growing old but she still | 


has good dairy ideas as is shown by ag 
pod record. On August 30th she 
freshened and was put on test. During 
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SOL WARENOFFE & 
167 West 25th St. 


prices, 
checks sent in ex- 
change for furs 
have 
satisfied 
dreds in the last 
thirteen years. 
Get up a sample shipment, send it in to 
the check you'll receive will make 
you another one of our dependable regu 
If you are not satished, return the 
check and your furs will be shipped back 
A square deal is yours for the 
all to gain and panes to lose 
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—our price lists, Bt aon 8 tags, instruc- 
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LET US TAN 4 
YOUR HIDE. 


Horse or Cow hide, Calf or otherskins 
with hair or tur on, and make them 
into coats (for men and women),robes, 
rugs or gloves when so ordered; or we 
can make your hides into Oak Tanned 
Harness or Slaughter Sole or Belt Leath- 
er; your calfekins into Shoe Leather. 
Colors, Gun Metal, Mahogany, Russet or 
Calfskins tanned in the 


lighter shade, 


lighter shades of shoe leather, 


make elegant stand end table covers; 


great for birthday, wedding and 
day gifts. 
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and care for hides, 


It tells how to take off 
About our sefe dyeing process on 


cow and horse hides, calf and fur skins. About dressing 
fine fur skins and making them into neckpieces, muffs 


and garments. 
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this test from September 5 to 11th in- 
clusive she produced 463 pounds of milk 
and 29.72 pounds of butter from 23.773 
pounds of fat.—I. W. I. 
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A. A. Readers Wrote This Page 


Farm Business, The Church Situation and Fire Hazards Come Under Discussion 


WAS very much interested in your 

leading article on the editorial page 
of one of your recent issues. I think we 
apple men of New York State, without 
exception, are taking great interest in 
trying to put this over our Eastern 
apples, as you say in your article. One 
of the fruit trade papers is trying to 
throw cold water on the auction place. 
The “Producer News” of March 17, on 
the front page, has one of the nastiest 
articles it has ever been my misfortune 
to read. 

Of course, the Western boxmen do 
a great deal of advertising when we 
do now. This practically accounts for 
their writing as they did. They try to 
stir up trouble between Eastern and 
Western interests, saying we were go- 
ing to try and shut out Western apples 
from the New York markets, a thing 
that is so utterly ridiculous that it 
hardly seems worth denying. 

It was my good fortune to spend 
some time this summer going through 
the orchards of Hood River, Wa- 
kima, and Wanataker, and after 
showing me through their orchards 
they would invariably ask we, “What 
do you think of it?” My answer 
would be, “You have a wonderful prop- 
osition now if you were only located 
where I am, within five hours of New 
York by motor truck. Your conditions 
would be ideal then.” I think the people 
of New York are making up more to the 
difference in flavor of the apples of 
the two sections this winter than ever 
before; take, for instance, the MeIn- 
tosh. The trader is taking them out 
of boxes and putting them in barrels. 
Box McIntosh are practically not 
wanted.—A,. RoHONS, Washingtonville, 
New York. 


REMEDY IS A GOOD PASTOR 


Everyone seems to agree that the 
country church is not measu®ting up 
to its responsibility, but everyone 
seems alSo to inquire “What is the 
remedy?” From my observation, I 
have come to the conclusion that part 
of the remedy lays with the clergy 
itself. While not depreciating the min- 
istry as a very high calling—there is 
none higher—yet young men enter the 
ministry without a thorough and care- 
ful preparation for it. Young men get 
a vision of being called to the ministry, 
and on the enthusiasm launch into it 
unprepared. Our commercial life is 
becoming more and more specialized, 
and young men to-day must be experts 
in the varied lines of business to suc- 
ceed. I fear many preachers are work- 
ing under the delusion of being called 
to preach Christ, when perhaps they 
were called to plow corn. The ministry 
to-day must be as much specialized as 
business, and unless they are the coun- 
try church suffers. 


Are Country Churches Training 
Schools for the Ministry? 


The country church seems to be the 
training school for entrants to the min- 
istry. Oftentimes, without preparation, 
a young man begins preaching, hoping 
at the same time to prepare himself by 
reading a course of study, and after 
a time, if he makes good, to be pro- 
moted to a more responsible ministry. 
Under conditions in the country church 
as they are, it is perhaps a good place 
to begin—at the bottom, it would be 
said in business. Assuming that the 
young minister makes good, the city 
church is his goal, and I firmly believe 
that the city church draws its best min- 
isters from the ones who began in the 
country church. Ministers, like men 
in business life, have a worthy ambi- 
tion of reaching the top, but country 
cHurch work should be attractive 
enough to keep them there. 


Compensation is Insufficient 


Again, the compensation to the coun- 
try minister is not sufficient to keep him 
aceording to present-day standards of 
living. The plasterer, bricklayer, car- 
penter, etc., all receive remuneration 
above that of the minister, and the 
margin of difference between their re- 
spective compensation is too wide. All 
are builders—the tradesmen of the ma- 
terial and the minister of things spir- 
itual—but there should be an equaliza- 


tion. The country church can afford 
higher salaries to its minister, and be- 
cause the trades and business life have 
higher salaries, the ministry is not 
attracting the best young men. 

I still believe in the church as the 
redemptive factor of our social and 
industrial life, especially in the coun- 
try, and I believe also that country 
people are still responsive to appeals 
that reach them, but they must be 
sought after, compelled to come in, but 
after coming into the church, given ap- 
plied principles of Christianity—not 
theory. To sum the whole situation up, 
the crux of the matter lays in a wide- 
awake, efficient, enthusiastic and pre- 
pared ministry.—I. L. MILLER, Bells- 
ville, Md 


PUT THE FARM TOOLS UNDER 
COVER 


W. H. HARRISON 


I hope you good people are not like 
some of my friends, allowing your ma- 
chinery to serve as shelter for your 
hogs, or as roosts for your chickens. 
A friend called at a neighbor’s place 
the other day and this was just what 
was happening. All farming imple- 
ments are now quite expensive, due to 
scarcity of steel. They were expen- 
sive enough before the war, but more 
so now. Don’t see why they have to 
do this when their customers allow 
their implements to rust and rot to 
pieces so they do not last nearly as 
long as they should. 

Our so-called farmers ought to look 
after this matter. Machinery costs too 
much for us to be careless about taking 
proper care of it. Sun, rain, and wind 
will take off the paint and put on a 
nice coat of rust, and this always 
means the beginning of the end of that 
particular machine, 

The other day my hired man was 
caught taking a couple of bolts out of 
one implement, which was not in use, 
to repair another. “Not on your life,” 
said I, putting one implement out of 
commission to get another repaired or 
fixed is a wrong method, to my notion, 
because I’ve found that when this is 
done the parts are seldom replaced and 
the other machine goes to pieces. So 
take my advice, which is from experi- 
ence, after you’re through with a ma- 
chine for the season or time, see that 
it is put under shelter, oil and grease 
the metal parts and arrange to give the 
woodwork a coat of paint when the 
days are such that work cannot be 
done outside. You will then be amply 
repaid for the iittle time and trouble 
required. 


PRECAUTION WITH LANTERN 
WARNER E. FARVER 


The number of farm buildings, par- 
ticularly barns, that are burned as the 
result of overturned lanterns, is a great 
deal larger than many seem to realize. 
And this will continue to be so until 
we learn to handle the lantern with 
care around the barns and other build- 
ings. This means that the only safe 
place for the lantern about the build- 
ings is either in the hand or suspended 
overhead. We may size up the very best 
lanterns and we will find that none are 
anything better than a fire trap unless 
handled with the utmost precaution. 

Average lanterns are of light weight, 
yet their particular construction makes 
them considerably top-heavy and easily 
turned over. Cats, dogs, or other 
means, even live stock, may be respon- 
sible for the overturned lantern and 
the building in ashes. We have seen 
lanterns set where if upset there would 
have been instant fire with no chance 
of extinguishing it. The least dis- 
turbance around a lantern thus placed 
will throw it out of balance and pro- 
duce a fire in an instant. 

In our barn we have found the only 
safe place to be overhead. We suspend 
the lantern from hooks on wires strung 
through the stables and feeding room. 
There are various ways of suspending 
them, but I prefer the wires with hooks 
fastened to them, and the hooks placed 
so that they can be slid from place to 
place. We have the wires strung over- 
head in the horse stable to the rear of 


. reasons: 


the horses, and this is fine when clean- 
ing and harnessing the horses. We 
have another wire in the stable where 
the cows are in the stanchions, and as 
a cow is milked the lantern can be slid 
on tg the next on the hook on the wire. 
In the feeding room we have another, 
and this makes it safe and convenient 
while feeding. 

These overhead wires should be of 
about No. 10 or 11 wire, with hooks 
made of the same wire. A few fencing 
staples are all that is required to sus- 
pend the wires overhead. I once heard 
of a farmer who had a barn destroyed 
by fire as a result of an overturned 
lantern. He decided that the lanterns 
were made with flat bottoms for conve- 
nience in filling only, and had his lan- 
terns all fitted with a cone-shaped muz- 
zle fitted to the bottom, so that his 
hands could not set them down any- 
where. 

It is no excuse to set lanterns any- 
where simply because we can, Use a 
little head work and save your build- 
ings from ruin. As a rule, too, many 
of us forget that the handle of the 
lantern is made for hanging it up, as 
well as for carrying. It is a good plan 
to play safe. Better be safe than sorry. 


WHY CLOVER FAILS 
R. I. WEIGLEY 


Can you raise clover? If you can’t 
you can blame any one of the following 
Doves, game birds, sour soil, 
too late sowing, too early sowing, 
clover in spring in fall wheat on sod, 
no inoculation, cheap and foreign seed. 

Here in East-central Pennsylvania 
we overcome most of these disadvan- 
tages by sowing our clover seed about 
“the hundredth day after New Year.” 
By this time April has come, and the 
wheat in which we sow our clover seed 
has made enough progress to hide the 
seed from flocks of pigeons and field 
birds. If the seed is sown earlier, a 
warm spell in March may sprout it and 
a late freeze may kill all, like in ’21 
and ’22. If seed is sown too late, there 
are chances that no pelting rain will 
cover and start it off during the pres- 
ent summer if dry weather follows. 

We had poor success with clover until 
we limed our land. We have limestone 
quarries and lime kilns on the place 
and all about. So we applied lfme in 
the old-fashioned way, which.is at the 
rate of 200 or more bushels to the acre. 
Now our clover crop is enormous, and 
our corn averages round 200-ear bush- 
els per acre yearly. We have several 
times sown a pasture field to wheat 
in fall and then sowed clover seed in 
same in spring, and every single time 
not so much as a single clover plant 
got started. Inoculation will not help 
much here because clover preferred to 
follow corn, then oats or wheat stubble. 

Cheap seed is the cast-off trash, with 
lightweight seeds and weed contents. 
Foreign seed is unacclimated and of 
low vitality. 


APPLY MANURE DIRECT TO THE 
LAND 


t is always a problem how best to 
dispose of the stable manure during 
the winter season. There is some 
waste of plant food in any way that 
it can be handled and conditions should 
be considered when we undertake to 
solve the problem. 

I use most of my stable manure on 
the land for corn, and if I can do it 
I draw the manure direct from the 
stable to the field and scatter it over 
the field. There may be some loss 
but most of this plant food is held in 
the soil. It is pretty well distributed 
through the soil and I have noticed 
that the early scattered manure seems 
to show up better on the crop than 
that distributed later in the winter. 
The manure may also be scattered 
over meadow land or the wheat field 
during the winter to advantage.—A. J. 
LEGG. ae’, 

“We are enjoying the ‘American 
Agriculturist’ more than ever and see 
a great improvement in it for the past 
several months.”—H STANLEY, 
Onondaga Co., N. Y. 








HERE are good reasons why 
more Unadilla Silos are sold 
each year than any others. 


They cure and keep silage 
better. They keep upright, air- 
tight and repel frost. They are 
easiest and safesttouse. Unadillas 
are known by their famous safety 
door front ladder. 


This is the time to arrange for 
your Unadilla. Early orders now, 
while our factoryis not rushed, 
earn the biggest saving we 
ever offered. 

Write to-day for the big Unadilla 
catalog, early order discounts and 
agency offer for open territory. 


_ Unadilla Silo Company 
Box B Unadilla, N. Y. 

























Business 
EARN $40 TO $100 A WEEK 


Trade a few weeksof your 
time for lifetime proupeny 
and independence. earn 
autos, tractors, electrical equipment by 
actual practice on them, under master 
instructors, in my big school shops. Then rif 
into one of the good jobs always waiting for RAH 
TRAINED experts. No “book learning” n 
just common sense, 


FREE RAILROAD FARE 
ROOM AND BOARD 

If you come now, I will allow your R. R. fare to 
either school; give you FREE Room and Board; 
furnish everything for your training, so you can 
qualify as a real expert; and make you a Special 
low tuition rate, 

Write me today for full particulars of this great 
offer and proof that I can quickly make you a suc- 
cess. Origing} and only schools operated by Henry 
J.Rahe. Neocolored enrollments. 


BENRY J. RABE, PRESIDENT AND FOUNDER 
RAHE AUTO AND TRACTOR SCHOOL 


Dept. 2114 11th and Locust Sts., Kansas ay Mo. 
Dept.2114 916 Forbes Street, Pittsburg, Penn. 














Direct from Factory SAW RIGS 
$105.00 to $130.00 


Send for Literature 


MORRISVILLE FOUNDRY CO. 
Morrisville, Vt. 




















“The Truth About Wire Fence” 


SOLUTION OF THE MYSTERY 
THAT HAS COST FARMERS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


cedar post outlasts a pine,o 


look alike, and cost the same. 
yet one will las 





Write for a copy today. 
BOND STEEL POST CO., 


you can 


28 East Mavmee St., ADRIAN, MICH, 





Money-Making Dairy Farm 
Modern House; 20 Cows, Horses 


Bull, gas engine, dairy utensils, implements, tools, vehi- 
: fs 


cles, ete., included; 177 acres center noted section; good 
stores, schools, churches, roads, creameries, ete.; ii 
acres level, Alfalfa loam fields; 25-cow spring -watered 
pasture, variety fruit; beautiful 12-room house, with 
bath, furnace, running water; 104-ft. barn, silos, stable, 


implement and poultry houses Owner retiring, $8,300 
gets all; about one-third cash Details, page 47, Illus. 
Catalog Bargains—-many states Copy free. STROUT 
FARM AGENCY, (50 R Nassau St., New York City. 








Chewing, 5 Ibs. $1.75; 

10 Ibs. $3.60; 20 Ib: 
Natural Leaf Tobacco iis='sto sift. 5: 
10 Ibs. $2.50; 20) bs. $4.50, FARMERS UNION, MAYFIELD, KY, 
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: The Broad Highway —»y Jettery Farnol 


NCE more I rose, and looking down into the lane, found it deserted. 


I also 


noticed that the casement next to mine had been opened wide, and it was 


from here that the weeping proceeded. 


After some little hesitation, I knocked softly upon the wall, at which the 
weeping was checked abruptly, save for an occasional sob, whereupon I pres- 


ently rapped again. 


At this, after a moment or so, I saw a very small, white 


hand appear at the neighboring window and next moment was looking into a 
lovely, flushed face framed in bright hair, with eyes woefully swelled by tears— 
but a glance showed me that she was young,'and of a rare and gentle beauty. 
Before I could speak, she laid her finger upon her lip with a warning gesture. 
“Help me—oh, help me!” she whispered hurriedly; “they have locked me in 


here, and—and—oh, what shall I do?” 


“Locked you in?” I exclaimed. 


“Oh, what shall I do?” she sobbed. “I tell you I am afraid of him—his hate- 


ful, wicked eyes!” 


Here a tremor seemed to shake her. 


“To-night, when I 


found the key gone from the door, and remembered his look as he bade me 


‘Good night,’ I thought I should have died. 


I waited here, close beside the 


window—listening, listening. Once I thought I heard a step outside my door, 
and opened the casement to throw myself out; he shall not find me here when 


he comes.” 


“No,” said I, “he shall not find you 
here when he comes.” 

“But the door is locked.” 

“There remains the window.” 

“The window!” she repeated, tremb- 
ling. 

“You would find it easy enough with 
my help.” 

“Quick, then!” she exclaimed. ‘ 

“Wait,” said I, and turned back into 
my room. Hereupon, having locked the 
door, I got into my boots, slipped on 
my coat and knapsack, and, last of all, 
threw my blackthorn staff out of the 
window (where I was sure of finding 
it) and climbed out after it. 

The porch I have mentioned, upon 
which I now stood, sloped steeply down 
upon two sides, so that I had no little 
difficulty in maintaining my foothold; 
on the other hand, it was no great dis- 
tance from the ground, and I thought 
that it would be easy enough of descent. 

At this moment the lady reappeared 
at the lattice. 

“What is it?” I whispered, struck by 
the terror in her face. 

“Quick!” she cried, forgetting all 
prudence in her fear, “quick—they are 
coming—I hear some one upon the 
stair. Oh, you are too late!” and, sink- 
ing upon her knees, she covered her 
face with her hands. Without more ado 
I swung myself up over the sill into 
the room. 


‘¢¢-\UICK! hide yourself!” I whispered, 
ace my shoulder, and, stepping 
back from the door to give myself room, 
I clenched my fists. There was a faint 
creak as the key turned, the door was 
opened cautiously, and a man’s dim 
figure loomed upon the threshold. 

He had advanced two or three paces 
on tiptoe before he discovered my pres- 
ence, for the room was in shadow, and 
I heard his breath catch, suddenly; 
then, without a word, he sprang at me. 
But as he came, I leapt aside, and my 
fist took him full and squarely beneath 
the ear. He pitched sideways, and, 
falling heavily, lay still. 

As I leaned above him, however, he 
uttered a groaning oath, whereupon I 
dragged him out into the passage, and, 
whipping the key from the lock, trans- 
ferred it to the inside and locked the 
door. Waiting for no more, I scrambled 
back through the casement, and reached 
up my hand to the lady. 

“Come,” said I, and (almost as quick- 
ly as it takes to set it down here) she 
was beside me upon the roof of the 
porch, clinging to my arm. 

Our farther descent to the ground 
proved much more difficult than I had 
supposed, but, though I could feel her 
trembling, my companion ebeyed my 
whispered instructions, so that we 
were soon standing in the lane before 
the house, safe and sound. 

“What is it?” she whispered, seeing 
me searching about in the grass. 

“My staff,” said I, “a faithful friend; 
I would not lose it.” 

“But they will be here in a minute— 
we shall be seen.” ’ 

“I cannot lose my staff,” said I. 

“Oh, hurry! hurry!” she cried, wring- 
ing her hands. And, having found my 
staff, we turned our backs upon the 
tavern and began to run up the lane. 
As we went, came the slam of a door 
behind us—a sudden clamor of voices, 
followed, a moment later, by the sharp 
report of a pistol, and, in that same 
fraction of time, I stumbled over some 
unseen obstacle, and my hat was 
whisked from my head. 





“Are you hurt?” panted my com- 
panion. ’ 

“No,” said I, “but_it was a very ex- 
cellent skot nevertheless!” For, as I 
picked up my hat, I saw a small round 
hole that pierced it through and 
through. 

The lane wound away between high 
hedges, which rendered our going very 
dark; but we hurried forward notwith- 
standing, urged on by the noise of the 
chase. We had traversed some half 
mile thus,, when my ears warned me 
that our pursuers were gaining upon 
us, and I was inwardly congratulating 
myself that I had stopped to find my 
staff, when I found that my companion 
was no longer at my side. As I paused, 
irresolute, her voice reached me from 
the shadow of the hedge. 

“This way,” she panted. 

“Where?” said I. 

“Here!” and, as she spoke, her hand 
slipped into mine, and so she led me 
through a small gate, into a broad, open 
meadow beyond. But to attempt cross- 
ing this would be little short of mad- 
ness, for (as I pointed out) we could 
not go a yard without being seen. 

“No, no,” she returned, her breath 
still laboring, “wait—wait till they are 
past.” And so, hand in hand, we stood 
there in the shadow, screened from the 
lane by the hedge, while the rush of our 
pursuers’ feet drew nearer and nearer; 
until we could hear a voice that panted 
out curses upon the dark lane, our- 
selves, and everything concerned. Thus 
we remained until voices and footsteps 
had grown faint with distance, but, 
even then, I could feel that she was 
trembling still’ Suddenly she drew her 
fingers from mine, and covered her face 
with her hands. 

“Oh, that man!” she exclaimed, in 
a whisper, “I did n’t quite realize till 
now—what I have escaped. Oh, that 
beast!” 

“Sir Harry Mortimer?” said I. 

“You know him?” she cried. 

“Heaven forbid!” I answered, “but 
I have seen him once before at ‘The 
Chequers’ inn at Tonbridge, and I 
never forget names or faces—especially 
such as his.” 

“How I hate him!” she whispered. 

“An unpleasant animal, to be sure,” 
said I. “But come, it were wiser to 
get as far from here as possible, they 
will doubtless be returning soon.” 

So we started off again, running in 
the shadow of the hedge. We had 
thus doubled back upon our pursuers, 
and, leaving the tavern upon our left, 
soon gained the kindly shadow of those 
woods through which I had passed in 
the early evening. 


HE path we followed was very nar- 

row, so that sometimes my com- 
panion’s knee touched mine, or her long, 
silken hair brushed my brow or cheek, 
as I stooped to lift some trailing branch 
that barred her way, or open a path 
for her through the leaves. 

At last, being come to a broad, grassy 
glade, the lady paused, and, standing 
in the full radiance of the dying moon, 
looked up at me with a smile on her 
red lips. 

“They can never find us now!” she 
said. 

“No, they can never find us now,’ 
I repeated. ° 

“And—oh, sir! I.can never, never 
thank you,” she began. 

“Indeed,” said I, “indeed yop over- 
estimate my service.” 

“You risked your life for me, sir,” 


, 


said she, her eyes glistening, “surely 
my thanks are due to you for that? 
And I do thank you—from my heart!” 
And with a swift, impulsive gesture, 
she stretched out her hands to me. For 
a brief. moment I hesitated, then seized 
them; but, even as I stooped to kiss 
them, my hat fell off. 

“Sir Maurice Vibart!” she panted, 
and I saw a hopeless terror in her face. 

“Madam,” said I, “I am not Sir 
Maurice Vibart. It seems my fate to 
be mistaken for him wherever I go. 
My name is Peter, plain and un- 
varnished, and I am very humbly your 
servant.” 

“Come,” said I, extending my hand 
to the trembling girl, “let us get out 
of these dismal woods.” For a space 
she hesitated, looking up at me beneath 
her lashes, then reached out, and laid 
her fingers in mine. 


CHAPTER XX 
“JOURNEYS END IN LOVERS’ MEETINGS” 


HE moon was fast sinking below 

the treetops to our left, what time 
we reached a road, that wound away 
up a Kill. Faint and far a church clock 
slowly chimed the hour of three. 

“What chimes are those?” I inquired. 

“Cranbrook Church.” 

“Is it far to Cranbrook?” 

“One mile this way, but two by the 
road yonder.” 

“You seem very well acquainted with 
these parts,” said I. 

“T have lived here all my life; those 
are the Cambourne Woods over there—” 

“Cambourne Woods!” said I. 

“Part of the Sefton estates,” she con- 
tinued; “Cambourne village lies to the 
right, beyond.” 

“The Lady Sophia Sefton of Cam- 
bourne!” said I thoughtfully. 

“My dearest friend,” nodded my com- 
panion. 

“They say she is very handsome,” 
said I. 

“Then they speak truth, sir.” 

“She has been described to me,” I 
went on, “as a Peach, a Goddess, and a 
Plum; which should you consider the 
most proper term?” My companion 
shot an arch glance at me, and I saw 
a dimple come and go. 

“Goddess, to be sure,” said she; 
“peaches have such rough skins, and 
plums are apt to be sticky.” 

“And goddesses,” I added, “Were all 
very well upon Olympus, but, in this 
matter-of-fact age, must be sadly out 
of place. Speaking for myself—” 

“Have you ever seen this particular 
Goddess?” inquired my companion. 

“Never.” 

“Then wait until you have, sir.” 


HE moon was down now, and in the 

East I almost fancied I could detect 
the first faint gleam of day. And after 
we had traversed some distance in 
silence, my companion suddenly spoke. 

“You have never once asked who I 
am,” she said, almost reproachfully, 
“nor how I came to be in such a place 
—with such a man.” 

“Why, as to that,” I answered, “I 
make it a general rule to avoid awkward 
subjects when I can, and never to ask 
questions that it will be difficult to 
answer.” 

“I should find not the least difficulty 
in answering either,” said she. 

“Besides,” I continued, “it is no affair 
of mine, after all.” 

“Oh!” said she, turning away from 
me; and then, very slowly: “No, I 
suppose not.” 

“And yet,” I went on, after a lapse 
of silence, “I think I could have an- 
swered both questions the moment I 
saw you at your casement.” 

“Oh!” said she—this time in a tone 
of surprise. 


“You are, to the best of my belief, 
the Lady Helen Dunstan.” My com- 
panion stood still, and regarded me for 
a moment in wide-eyed astonishment. 

“And how, sir, pray, did you learn 
all this?” she demanded. 

“By the very simple method of add- 
ing two and*two together,” I answered; 
“moreover, no longer ago than yester- 
day I broke bread with a certain Mr. 
Beverley—” 


HEARD her breath come in a sudden 

gasp, and next moment she was peer- 
ing up into my face while her hands 
beat upon my breast with soft, quick 
little taps. 

“Beverley!” she whispered. “Bever- 
ley!—no, no—why, they told me—Sir 
Harry told me that Peregrine lay dying 
—at Tonbridge.” 

“Then Sir Harry Mortimer lied to 
you,” said I, “for yesterday afternoon 
I sat in a ditch eating bread and cheese 
with a Mr. Peregrine Beverley.” 

“Oh!—are you sure—are you sure?” 

“Quite sure. And, as we ate, he told 
me many things, and among them of a 
life of wasted opportunities—of foolish 
riot, and prodigal &xtravagance, and of 
its logical consequence—want.” 

“My poor Perry!” she murmured. 

“He spoke also of his love for a very 
beautiful and good woman.” 

“My dear, dear Perry!” 
again. “And he is well?” 

“He is,” said I. 

“Thank God!” she whispered. “Tell 
me,” she went on, “is he so very, very 
poor—is he much altered? I have not 
seen him for a whole, long year.” 

“Why, a year is apt to change a 
man,” I answered. “Adversity is a 
hard school, but, sometimes, a very 
good one.” 

“Were he changed, no matter how— 
were he a beggar upon the roads, I 
should love him—always!” said she, 
speaking in that soft, caressing voice 
which only the best of women possess. 

“Yes, I had guessed as much,” said 
I, and found myself sighing. 


said she 


“e YEAR isa long, long time, and we 
were to have been married this 

month, but my father quarrelled with 
him and forbade him the house, so poor 
Perry went back to London. Then we 
heard he was ruined, and I almost died 
with grief—you see, his very poverty 
only made me love him the more. Yester- 
day—that man—” 

“Sir Harry Mortimer?” said I. 

“Yes (he was a friend of whom I 
had often heard Perry speak); and he 
told me that my Perry lay at Ton- 
bridge, dying, and begging to see me 
before the end. He offered to escort me 
to him, assuring me that I could reach 
home again long before dusk, My 
father, who would never permit me to 
go, was absent, and so—I ran away. 
Sir Harry had a carriage waiting, but, 
almost as soon as the door was closed 
and we had started, I began to be 
afraid of him and—and—” 

“Sir Harry, as I said before, is an 


-unpleasant animal,” I nodded. 


“Thank Heaven,” she pursued, “we 
had not gone very far before the chaise 
broke down! And—the rest you know.” 

The footpath we had been following 
now led over a stile into a narrow lane 
or byway. Very soon we came to a 
high stone wall wherein was set a small 
wicket. Through this she led me, and 
we entered a broad park where was an 
avenue of fine old trees, beyond which 
I saw the gables of a house, for the 
stars had long since paled to the dawn, 
and there was a glory in the East. 

As we approached the house, I saw 
that one of the windows still shone 
with a bright light, and it was to- 
wards this window that my companion 
led me. Having climbed the terrace 

(Continued on page 366) 








WHAT HAS HAPPENED ON “THE BROAD HIGHWAY” 


A CHANCE acquaintance with whom he shares a frugal meal tells 

Peter Vibart why so many people have seemed to recognize him—he 
startlingly resembles his wicked cousin, Sir Maurice. 
of.a duel he has seen, the friend realizes that he is now Sir Peregrine 
Beverley and hurries off to his lady love from whom poverty has separated 
him. Peter, after escaping a mysterious attack on his life, gets lodging 
at an Inn and from a restless sleep, wakes to hear a furtive step outside 
and the desolate sound of a woman’s sobbing. 


When Peter tells 
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That Thanksgiving Dinner 


Two Menus and Recipes For Every Dish to Be Served 


N the “good old days” (when everyone 

had a spell of indigestion after 
Thanksgiving dinner) there were usual- 
ly three meats, five or six vegetables 
and at least three deserts on the menu. 
We have learned to use moderation in 
all things—and even yet can cut the 
usual Thanksgiving dinner in half with- 
out injury to hospitality. 

Two suggested menus, with instruc- 
tions for preparing every article of food, 

ire given here. The sensible 


By H. A. LYNAN 


of celery, add a few chopped walnut 
meats and arrange on some lettuce 
leaves, then completely cover with any 
favorite salad dressing. 

Fruit Puffs.—Beat one-half cupful of 
sugar and one teaspoonful of butter to 
acream. Beat in one egg, add one-half 

— of milk, one and one-third cup- 

of flour, two teaspoonfuls of baking 





housewtte will certainly not in- 





plify without any harm. Such 
appetizers as pickles, olives, etc. 
are left to her discretion to add. 


The Turkey Menu 


Grape Fruite 
Turkey with Sausage Dressing 
Cranberry Fancy 
Sweet Potato Croquettes 

Baked Squash 
Celery Salad 

Fruit Puffs Pumpkin Pie 

Coffee, Cheese and Crackers 








Turkey With Sausage Dress- 
ing.—To three pounds of crack- 
ers rolled out a few at a time 
on a bread board until quite fine, 
add enough of spiced seasoning 
to give the proper flavoring, a 
piece of butter, salt, two un- 
beaten eggs, one teaspoonful of 


sausage meat with the skins re- 
moved before adding to the mix- 


ture Then add sufficient cold 
water to have mixture adhere 
lightly. Fill the turkey and bake 
in a moderate hot oven, until 
well browned. Serve on a large Just a simple, home-like living room, such 
platter, thicken the gravy with as thousands of New England farm houses 
a little flour and serve hot. can boast, is this one where Calvin Coolidge 


took the oath of office as President of the 
United States. John Coolidge, his father, 
administered it and is here seen seated at 
the table with the family Bible used for the 
ceremony. 

Miss J. MacMillan, who took the photo- 
graph especially for the American Agricul- 
turist—found the president’s father glad to 
pose at the now historic “‘center table” for a 
picture to be used in this magazine and he 
took pains to arrange everything as it was 
on the night when he administered the oath 
of office to his son. 


Cranberry Fancy.—One pound 
of cranberries, three fourths as 
much sugar, sufficient coldtwater 
to cover them well. Boil until 


Baked Squash.—Boil or steam, 
mash and let get cold as much 
squash as you desire to use 
(about two cupfuls make a suit- 
able dish); beat very light, add 
one tablespoonful of butter, two 
raw eggs, three tablespoonfuls 
of milk, pepper and salt to taste. 
Put in a buttered baking dish, 











Carrot Custard.—Boil carrots until 
very tender, sift as you would squash. 
Take one cupful of carrots, one-half 
cupful of sugar, one well beaten egg, 
two cupfuls of milk, a pinch of salt and 
a piece of butter size of a walnut. 
Flavor with cinnamon, and grated nut- 
meg over the top. 
dish and set in a pan of water to bake. 
Will take about forty minutes to bake. 

Breaded Parsnips.—Boil several par- 


Turn into a buttered 


snips in a little salted water 
until very tender; then take out 
of the water and slice long and 
thin, dip in beaten egg then jn 
bread or cracker crumbs and fry 
in butter to a golden brown. 

Mince Pie—Two cupfuls of 
raw beef, one tablespoonful of 
melted butter, one cupful of 
suet, two dozen chopped apples, 
one cupful each of currants and 
raisins, one half cupful of 
chopped walnut meats, a little 
chopped citron, one pound sugar, 
little grated orange rind, one 
cupful of fruit juice, one cupful 
cider, voil all until very tender. 
Let cool and remain in cold place 
several days before using. Make 
into pies with only one crust 
and as a top crust use strips of 
the pastry. Cover with a mer- 
ingue of the beaten whites of 
two eggs and a little sugar, 
slightly brown in the oven. 

Fruit Cake——One pound of 
butter, one pound of brown 
sugar, twelve eggs, one pound of 
flour, one-half teaspoonful of 
cloves, one pinch each of nutmeg 
and mace, two teaspoonfuls of 
cinnamon, two cupfuls of raisins, 
four cupfuls of currants, four 
cupfuls of chopped almonds, four 
tablespoonfuls of chopped citron, 
juice and rind of one lemon, and 
one-fourth cupful of fruit juice. 
Cream butter, add sugar, eggs 
well beaten and remaining in- 
gredients. Pour into a. well- 
greased baking dish and bake 
until well done. Ice with a 
white frosting and decorate with 
nut meats and candied fruit. 

If a Thanksgiving Plum Pud- 
ding is preferred to pie or other 
desert, use the following old 
family recipe: 

Two and three-quarters cup- 
fuls of bread crumbs, one cupful 





sift dry crumbs over the top and 


bake’ in a quick oven. 
Sweet Potato Croquettes.—Boil one- powder, one cupful of chopped raisins, 
half a dozen small sweet potatoes until citron and candied cherries. Steam for 


three-quarters of an hour in cups one- 


tender. Mash fine and while yet warm 
half full. 


add one tablespoonful of butter and the 
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BOSTON 




















i-3-S ib. CARTONS ONLY 


Millions of pounds sold. 


Millions of’ 
satisfied and deli 






one 

sugar, 
teaspoonful of vanilla, 
eggs, one cupful each of currants and 
raisins, 


of beef suet, yolks of four eggs, 
and one-half cupfuls of brown 
grated rind of one lemon, one 
whites of four 
of flour, a 


one-third cupful 


same of thick cream and a little salt. Pumpki Pie.—Two cupfuls of stewed 
Form into pear-shaped croquettes, dip pumpkin, one tablespoonful of butter pinch of salt, one teaspoonful of cinna- 
into a beaten egg, then into bread or lard, a pinch of salt, one-half tea- mon, a little grated nutmeg, pinch of 
crumbs. Fry a light brown in hot lard, spoonful of cinnamon, two-thirds cup- cloves. Work suet until creamy, add 
deep enough to cover the croquettes. ful of sugar, one pinch of ginger, two bread crumbs, add beaten yolks of eggs, 
Celery Salad.—Chop fine two cupfuls eggs, two cupfuls of milk and a few sugar, flavorings and spices, then 
nut meats. Beat eggs well, add pump- floured fruit. Lastly, beaten egg whites. 
| kin, sugar, butter or lard, salt, spices, Turn into a buttered mold, garnish 
and milk. Bake with one crust until] with thin strips of citron, cover and 


well set. 
The Chicken Menu 

Sliced Oranges and Grapefruit 
Roast Chicken Mashed Potatoes 

Carrot Custard Breaded Parsnips 
Raisin Bread 

Mince Pie Fruit Cake 

Coffee Cheese and Crackers 
Roast Chicken.—Prepare the chicken 


steam three and one-half hours. 
with fruit juice. 


Serve 


To keep oilcloth from breaking at the 
corners 
of heavy 
pieces of adhesive cloth, on the wrong 
Side of the cloth at the corner. 


the table, paste squares 
or flour sacks, or 


over 
muslin, 





| as for roasting and fill with the follow- 
ing dressing: Crumb one loaf of 
bread, add one minced onion, a little 
salt and pepper, two tablespoonfuls of 
melted butter, moisten well with a little 
water. Bake until chicken is tender, 
then thicken gravy with a little flour 
and serve very hot. 

Mashed Potatoes.—Boil several pota- 
toes, until very tender in slightly salted 
water, first paring them, then mash 
while hot and add a little melted butter 
and cream, beat until fiuffy and heap 










people’ 
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Mix well, then add balance of flour. 
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A POPULAR BLOUSE 


i poy demure effect 
of this blouse is 


one which is much 
liked “on the 
Avenue.” The ad- 
vantage of it is that 


it looks equally well 
under or without one 
of the popular slip- 
on-sweaters 


No. 1277 cuts in 


high in a dish while serving. nn an x 2 

| Raisin Bread.—One cupful each of and 42 inches bust 

| milk and lukewarm water mixed with measure. Size 36 

| two tablespoonfuls of melted butter, one- requires 2 yards of 

NONE BETTER AT ANY PRICE. | half tegspoonful of salt, two tablespoon- 6-ineh material 
| fuls of sugar, six cupfuls of 4 one Price 12c. 

| yeast cake dissolved in one-fourth cup- gind seer order 

DWINELL-WRIGHT CO. CHICAGO | ful of water, one cupful of seeded to Pattern Depart- 

| raisins, make same as any bread dough. ment, American Agriculturist, 461 Fourth 

Add raisins, after half the flour is used. Avenue, New York City. Add 10c if you 


want our big Fall and Winter Fashion Book. 
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Let me send you my new 
free catalog and show you how to 
make great savings at wholesale—dir- 

- ect from factory, at money 
s saving prices. Everything guar- 















30 Days Trial—Don’t Risk a Penny 
Your money back without ques 
tion or quibble. More than 

$00,000satisfied customers. 

- Easy Terms—Write at Once 
Just send name and 
address. A postal 
will do. W. S.Dewing, 
“The Stove Man.” 


Kalamazoo Stove 
= 805 Rochester Ave. 
\ Kala WEVA = Kalamazoo, Mich. 
direct to You 
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oak post hinge seat; all “aed index faucets, 
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Spend the Winter 
in a Summer Fairyland 


Only Two Days From New York 
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Thinking Ahead 


ou dread just a bit, as you 
look ahead, the task of “getting 
straightened up” after Christmas? 
Did much of the regular housework 
have to be sidetracked at last year’s 
holiday time? Did you find that the 
scramble to finish certain bélated gifts 
for friends prevented going with the 
children on Christmas eve to hear them 
in the Sunday School program? Did 
you secretely and half-guiltily breathe 
a sigh of relief when Christmas was 
over, though of course you had a 
virtuous feeling of having strenously 
endeavored to make others happy? 





If you did, you may be interested in 
some of the subjoined suggestions. 
First of all, if Christmas is a time 
for making others happy, is it not just 
as much a time not to make others 





A NEW DRESS FOR APPROACHING 





HOLIDAYS 
VEN the dress 
with the smart 
side pleats can be | 
made in one fileee | 


if the proper pattern 
is used. 


No. 1884 has a 
diagram which shows 
how the trick is 
worked. The result 
is a dress simple to 
make, but the last 
word in up-to-date 
style. 


1884 cuts 


If not, this article is not for you. | 





No. 
in sizes 16 years, 36, 
38, 40, 42 and 44) 
inches bust measure. | 
Size 36 requires 3% 
yards 40-inch ma-/} 
terial with 4 yards 
ribbon for sash and 
cuffs. Price 12c. 


The embroidery 
pattern No. 666 is 
12¢e extra. 


Send your order | 
to Pattern Depart- | 
ment, American 
Agriculturist, 461 
Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 








| 
| unhappy? Is it not “robbing a 
to pay Paul” when the attempt to | 
reach a large circle of friends with | 
home-made gifts disarranges the affairs | 
of the entire family? | 
If we might keep before us the} 
thought that Christmas should be a} 
time of good cheer, of good will, of | 
happiness for all, but parti icularly’ for 
| the children, it would go far to cor- 
rect many abuses of the season. 
Sometimes we housewives map out 
| too big a program and then either get | 
; all tired out in the Christmas rush | 
or else get “stuck” in the schedule; 
sometimes we fail because we have no 
P| orem at all. 


Physical Ills Instead of Renewed 
Power 


Physjcians say that the number of | 
their calls is always increased at holi- | 
day time, due very largely to over- 
exertion and over-indulgence on the | 
part of their patients. It need not be 
so if more of the energy spent in pre- 
paring Christmas goodies that harm 
the physical life were devoted to bring- 
ing to the mental and spiritual life 
of the family the good and beautiful | 
things of Christmas found in story and | 
song and drama. 

In too many households the Christ- 
mas sun sets on a weary mother, a | 
harried father and a group of unhappy | | 
children dissatisfied with the costly | 
gifts they have received. It would not be | 
| so if more care were taken to teach 
lessons of giving rather than of re- 
ceiving—to make Christmas a time of 
charity and good will rather than of 
covetousness and selfish desires. 

The woman who calls her family into 
| council early before Christmas and 
with them arranges a definite holiday 
program, providing for the gift-giving, 
| for the educational, social, religious 
| and charitable demands of the season, 
| sO arranged as to give each member 
| his own share of responsibility and of 
| freedom; who is wise enough to “cut 
| her coat according to her cloth,” un- 
| dertaking no more than she is war- | 
| ranted in believing can be carried out 
| without over-exertion—this wor aa" 2 may 











| hope that in her househol? # “rue 
Christmas spirit will be supplyis., 
| J. T. nd to those 


doa few Ro and, 
. the nursery trade 
those .who grow this 








Use Your 


OU will find this 
great Catalog of 
The Charles 
William Stores a 
veritable holiday- 
land, brimful of thousands of 
practical and useful gift sug- 
gestions for every member of 
your family and for every one 
of your friends. 
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Useful gifts are here in pro- 
fusion—clothing, millinery, 
footwear, dry goods, work 
clothing, automobile accesso- 
ries—everything in fact. But 
luxuries and novelties are 
here, too—for on the jewelry, 
toy and novelty pages, selec- 
tions can be made that will 
please the most critical. 


Do Your Christmas Shop- 
ping in Comfort 


With the help of Your Bar- 
gain Book you can now Christ- 
mas-shop in comfort, and all 
in one place. Best of all you 
can now do it at prices so low 
that in many cases you are able 
to buy two gifts for the usual 
retail price of one—you can 
surely remember everyone this 
Christmas—thanks to Your 
Bargain Book. 
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Everything Is 
Guaranteed 


Every article is of guaran- 
teed quality and warranted to 
represent full value—a real 
saving, and that it will give you 
the service and satisfaction you 
have a right to expect. You 
may be sure folks will appre- 
ciate receiving gifts like these, 
and—you will appreciate the 
the big savings you can make. 


If you have not already re- 
ceived a Catalog and want to 
save on your Christmas shop- 
ping as thousands of our cus- 
tomers are now doing, clip 
and mail the coupon below 
TODAY. It will bring Your 
Bargain Book at once—in time 
for your Christmas orders. 


meCharles William Stores in. 


New York City 





nm Charles William Stores ta. 


263 Stores Building, New York City 


Send me FREE “Your Bargain Book’* for Fall and are 
Winter. This places me under no obligation. 


TOPE PCCE ST CCOCOeeeer iT eee 


Ma of our 
Parcel Post orders 
shipped the 
same day @s re- 
ceived. ead what 
our customers say 

¢ our service. 



























American Agriculturist, November 24, 1923 


Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets and Prices 


THE APPLE SITUATION 


HERSCHEL H. JONES 


HE November 1 Federal crop esti- 

mate report just out shows very 
little difference in estimated production 
compared with October 1 report. There 
is an increase of a few hundred barrels 
for the entire country and a slight de- 
crease in the estimates for New York 
and Washington. 

Carlot shipments of barreled apples 
this season to November 10 totaled 
only 43,192 cars compared with 46,243 
cars last year to date, but the boxed 
apple States shipped 34,403 carloads up 
to November 10 this year, compared 
with 20,875 to date last year. 

The New York. market continues 
rather dull. There was, however, a 
better feeling generally in the market. 
much 


While prices realized were not 
higher than previously, there was a 
more active interest. The demand for 


Baldwins for direct shipment in carload 
lots has stiffened up considerably, now 


that most of the Baldwins have gone 
into storage. 
The following wholesale prices at 


New York represent sales by direct re- 


ceivers at the Barclay Street Pier or 
at stores, on A Grade minimum 2% 
inch apples; BALDWINS, best, $4.25 


to 4.50; fancy, $55 ordinary, $2.50 to 
3.50. GREENINGS, best, $6 to 6,25; 
fancy, $6.50; fair stock, $5.50 to 5.75; 
ordinary, $4.50 to 5. HOLLAND PIP 
PIN, $5 to 5.50. McINTOSH, best, 


$8 to 8.50: few, fancy, $8.75 to $9, fair, 


$7 to 7.50 HUBBARDSON, $3 to 
3.50; fancy, $3.75 to 4 BEN DAVIS, 
$2.75 to 3.25 NORTHERN SPY, best, 


9 


$5.50 to 6; fancy, $7; ordinary, $4 to 
1.50. PEWAUKEER, $3 to 3.50. ROME 
BEAUTY, $3.50 to 4; fancy, $4.50 to 5, 
TWENTY OUNCE, 3 to STAY- 


MEN, $3 to 4. WAGNER, $3 to 3 
POTATO RECEIPTS HEAVY 
Unusually heavy receipts of potatoes, 
mostly from Maine and New York, last 
week found the buyers sitting on the 
side lines looking for bargains The 
Bushwick yard has been tied up by an 
embargo and cars from Long Island 











that quotes the lowest prices 
on Fencing, Gates, Steel 
Posts, Barb Wire, Roofing 
and Paints. You can’t beat 
Jim Brown’s prices and 
4 quality anywhere— 104 pages 
! of money saving bargains. 
; 

» Direct From Factory 
Freight Prepaid 
Write for Jim Brown's Bargain 
Book today—it will be sent you 
by return mail postpaid—over 
800,000 customers save money buying from this 
book. You will be delighted with the big money 

YOU can save. Write today 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 
Dept. 3009 Cleveland, Ohio 











YOU SAVE $$ ON 
EVERY GAS ENGINE 






y need 
spark plug protec 
truck, tractor and 
gine Designed especially for the 
Ford, but giving entire satisfaction 
spark plug is used This inexpens 


tors f 


static 


wherever the 
ve little fixture 
scte like an umbrella, protecting the «park from a 


shower of oil. One to a spark plug, easily installed, 
they insure a permanently clean and snappy spark, 
combusting every particle of the precious gas. They 
fit any standard design spark plug. A limited supp! 
at ®) cents a piece, or S adozen mailed postpaid 
Entire satisfaction or"money refunded Send a 
money order or registered letter, no stamps Act 
quickly to get in on this introductory price. 


THE RTA SPECIALTIES CO. 
735 Palisade Ave., West New York, New Jersey 

















Get BUSH Agency 
1904 Brongn Tourtna 
C) 6.) models ready. bir FREE Car 
er. Don't delay, write now. 


BUSH BOTOR CO., Dept.N.12, Bosh Temple, Chicago 











SUSY GEEY GIUEDE 7 CE 
Learn Auctioneering 
at World's Original and Greatest School Recome 
independent with no capital invested Write today 
for free catalog. Jones National School of 


Auctioneering. 20 N. Sacramento Bivwd., Chicago, 
i. oO! 


Carey M nes, President, 


have heen ten days arriving when 
usually they get in over night. There 
has been considerable congestion in 
most of the railroad yards with as 
many as 130 cars at Harlem and 90 at 
33rd Street on certain days. 

Maine Green Mountains in carlots 
have sold from $2.70 to 2.90 per 150- 
pound sack; in bulk from $1.65 to 1.75 
cwt. 

States have sold from $2.40 per 150- 
pound sack to $2.60; in bulk from $1.50 
to 1.65. 

Long Islands sold from $3 to 
per 150-pound sack f.o.b. loading point; 
bulk from $1 to 1.20 bushel loaded. 

The New York City wholesale market 
continued dull with many dealers glad 
to sell at about cost. 

The crop estimate for November on 
potatoes showed an increase of over 
15,000,000 bushels over that of October 
1. Of this increase about 11,000,000 
bushels comes from the three States of 
Maine, New York and Pennsylvania. 
New York’s estimate of 39,406,000 is in 


2 Or 


0.40 


excess of 2,000,000 bushels over last 
year’s total production. The total yield 
estimated for United States of 416,- 


700,000 bushels is already beginning to 
approach last year’s record breaking 
crop of 451,185,000 bushels. 

Even with its tremendous yield last 
year the United States ranked fourth 
in importance in the world’s potato 
yield. Germany the leading country 
produced over a billion bushels more 
than United States while France 
slightly exceeded this country. 

CABBAGE CHEAP 

Good medium Danish cabbage sold 
n New York for $1.20 cwt. sacked. 
In bulk at $12 to 13 ton f.o.b. loading 
point. Demand was very dull 

FANCY EGGS ADVANCE 

Fancy eggs took another step up- 
ward last week and closely selected 
hennery extras brought 84c to 86c per 


dozen Dealers are talking of dollar 
eggs if more fresh eggs do not come 
ir All grades of eggs show an im- 
provement, even lower grades, checks 
and dirties moving out at fair prices. 


CHEESE MARKET FIRMER 

No effect seems to be felt on the 
markets by the November re 
ports of larger holdings throughout the 


cneese 


country. In fact the market has been 
firmer each day. On November 15, 
held State flats average run, brought 
from 25 to 26% cents. 


BUTTER MARKET STRONG 

About twenty of butter from 
Canada during the past few days was 
the principal factor preventing an 
acute shortage on the market in New 
York City. As it was, prices advanced 
slightly, reaching the highest point of 
The Canadian butter with 


cars 


the season. 


duty paid brought 48% to 50 cents per 
pound. Shipments from Denmark in- 
creased and had some effect in stabiliz- 
ing the market. 

Withdrawals of butter have been 
heavy during the last few weeks. Total 
holdings are considerably less _ this 
season than for the five year average 
and generally operators feel the out- 
look is favorable. 

POULTRY MARKET DULL 

Express shipments of live poultry 
met a very dull market the greater 
part of the week although there was 
a slight improvement under lighter re- 
ceipts later in the week. Ducks and 
geese met a fair demand at 25 cents 
per pound. There was likewise a fair 
demand for turkeys at prices ranging 
around 45 cents per pound. 


MEAT SUPPLIES LIGHT 


Supplies of live calves were light to- 
ward the end of the week and the 
market was steady with prices rang- 
ing from $13 to 14.50. Lambs declined 
slightly under heavy receipts while 
country dressed veal met a fair market. 


GOOD DEMAND FOR HAY 
The hay market continued strong 
during the week under small receipts 
and reported light invoices from ship- 
pers. Number 2 hay brought as high 
as $29 and No. 1 $31 per ton. 


NEW STRAWBERRY VARIETIES 
ALVAH H. PULVER 


The New York State Fruit Testing 
Cooperative Association, Inc., is intro 
ducing three new strawberries, the 
Beacon, the Bliss and the Boquet, de- 
veloped on the grounds of the State 
Experiment Station at Geneva. The 
horticulturists of the station state that 
the new varieties give unusual promise 
for the garden or for commercial plant- 
ings. The three varieties cover almost 
the entire strawberry season in New 
York, Beacon being an early sort, 
Boquet an early mid-season variety, and 
Bliss a late mid-season variety. All 
three varieties have been thoroughly 
tried out on the station grounds and are 
recommended by the station authorities 
for trial by strawberry growers. 

Beacon, said to be one of the best 
early strawberries, ripens with Dun- 
lap, long a standard early kind. It 
is described as drought resistant, pro- 
ductive, and of excellent quality. In 
five out of the last six years, the fruits 
of Beacon were rated as the hand- 
somest of their season on the station 
grounds. Boquet, ripening about half 
way between Beacon and Bliss, is 
characterized by large, light red ber- 
ries of sweet, rich flavor. The fruit 
ships and keeps well, and the variety 
is highly recommended as a mid-season, 











Quotations From Eastern Markets 


Che following are the prices at which farm products of special interest to 
eastern farmers sold on November 16: 


| Eggs, Nearbys (cents per dozen) New York Buffalo Phila 
| New Jersey hennery whites uncandled, extras. . DEEP: <cs¢@deeee © te¢0medas 
| Other hennery whites, extras. cecoccosvccece BECP SS excesses § jjj|j|§ 8680006 
Extra firsts oe Scoccesséocecsece 73 to 76 ilto7 67 
1} ‘ re ai ae a a pie aldo ake te ie ean @ oo we el 67 to.72 6 
| Gathered, whites, first to extra firsts.......... SUVS 3 scccsnets’ —§ webesees 
| Lower grades : _ decticceccse ) tot 6  eeeeces 
1 Hennery browr extra os ocsecceces 6S to 7! 2 ° 
| Gathered browns and mixed colors, extras 60 to 67 Searan. i‘ wesbeaser 
| Pullets No. 1 TEEELETETTILIT TTT ee Gs -eeubesen * satscees 
| Butter (cents per pound) 
Creamery (salted) high score................ 034% to 54 3D to 56 
SE CO « cin tbdesads duetuseeaess 3 53 to 54 03 by 
State dairy (salted), finest....... eeteseacens 1% to 52 SLto5S2 = a aaa . 
Good to PFEMMe. oie ccecccccccccccccccccete 47 44 to 50! 14 to49 we wee 


Timothy No.2..... 
PURGE DUEL Dac cc ce cusecees 
Timothy Sample —T 
Fancy light clover mixed 
Alfalfa, second cutting. . 
Oat straw No.1....... 


Fowls, colored fancy, heavy... 
Fowls, leghorns and poor... 

ickens 
Chickens, 


Ch 
leghorn 


Live Stock (cents per pound) 


Sheep, common to good ewes. . 
Hogs, Yorkers . ... . 20 seseces 














Hay and Straw, Large Bales (per ton) U. 


Live Poultry, Express Lots (cents per Ib.) 


GQROTOS TOME . ccccacccscoceocne 


$28 to 50 $17 to 18 $26 to 27 
ones 4) ieee 23 to 24 
cove 15 to 21 
scee i estenvesa~ 27 to 28 
eeees 32 to 33 ecccecee ecvece 
sees SeGO3S 8 wececece 16 to 17 
ovens 27 21 to 23 25 to 27 
eees 15 to 18 16 to 18 15to18 
eoee 18 ta 19 20 to 22 22 
cose 17 t< 18 15 to 18 20 


Calves, good to medium. .......cecseeees 
Bulls, common to good. ....6..--eeeeeeee 
Lambs, medium to good........... Mececes 







S. Grades Old Grade Standards 




























main crop, market berry. The plants 
are said to be vigorous, productive, and 
healthy, but do not develop as ‘many 
runners as is desirable for rapid propa- 
gation. Bliss, a late mid-season variety, 
roduces large, handsome, bright red 
Secale of excellent flavor and quality. 
The plants stand high among com- 
mercial varieties because of their ability 
to yield well under adverse weather 
conditions, say the fruit specialists. It 
is believed that all three of these new 
varieties are well worth a trial, at least 
on a small scale, both by the amateur 
gardener and commercial grower. 





Selling Eggs Through 
Cooperation 
(Continued from page 354) 


mix two businesses. Either one or the 
other would suffer. 

For some reason, not a whole lot has 
been done to sell eggs through coopera- 
tion. It does not seem that the coopera- 
tive marketing problems of the poultry- 
men would be any greater than those 
selling apples or milk. We predict that 
one of the next notable cooperative 
achievements will be organizations to 
sell poultry products. 

What do you think about it? We will 
be glad to have your suggestions in a 
short letter as to what you think might 
be doge.—The Editors. 


What Is Wrong With the 
Cooperatives? 
(Continued from page 359) 


was not represented at all, neither in 
the market place nor in the legislative 
hall. Why is it that to-day agriculture 
is getting more favorable attention 
than ever before? Why is there a 
better understanding on the part of 
city folks toward farm affairs? Why 
has there been more constructive legis- 
lation in the last five years than ever 
before—and why are farmers slowly 
getting better prices for their products? 
It is because the farmers are organized, 
and because the great majority of their 
leaders are honestly striving to serve 
the farm and the farmer. 





The Broad Highway 


(Continued from page 363) 


steps, I noticed that this was one of 
those French windows opening to the 
ground. Now, looking through into the 
room beyond, I beheld an old man who 
sat bowed down at a table, with his 
white head pillowed upon his arms, so 
very still that he might have been asleep 
but for the fierce grip of his twitching 
hands. Upon the table, at no great 
distance from him, lay a hat—a very 
ill-used, battered-looking object—which 
I thought I recognized; wherefore, look- 
ing about, I presently espied its owner 
leaning against the mantel. He was 
powdered with dust from head to foot, 
and his worn garments looked more 
ragged than ever; and, as he stood 
there, in the droop of his head and the’ 
listless set of his shoulders, there was 
an air of the most utter dejection and: 
hopelessness. But, as I looked, the 
window was burst suddenly open: 

“Perry!” 

Love, surprise, joy, pity—ali were 
summed up in that one short word—yet 
deeper than all was love. And, at 
that cry, the white head was raised, 
raised in time to see a vision of loveli- 
ness caught up in two ragged arms. 

“Father!” . 

And now the three heads—the white, 
the golden, and the black—were drawn 
down together, drawn, and held close in 
an embrace that was indeed reunion. 

Then, seeing my presence was be- 
come wholly unnecessary, I turned 
away, and was soon once more deep 
among the trees. Yet, as I went, I 
suddenly heard voices that called upon 
my name, but I kept on, and, in due 
season, came ‘out upon the broad high- 
way. 

And, in a little, as I went, very full 
of thought, the sun rose up. So. 
walked along through a world all glori- 
ous with morning. 

(To be continued) 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 


DO YOU WANT 


te atid some new HOLSTEIN blood te your 23 
herd, od “oF you want to introduce some into a 
grade he 

The et Mountain Camp offers you this chance. 

We have on hand eight young bulls, from one to seven 
months of age, carrying the best blood of the Segis- 
Burke and Vale strains. All direct sons of De Kol Webb 
Pontiac. Sold with or without papers. 

No reasonable offers refused se this 
disposed of at once. Write or wire 
VETERANS’ MOUNTAIN CAMP, HORSESHOE, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN BULLS FOR SALE 


Sons of 
DUTCHLAND COLANTHA SIR INKA 


FISHKILL FARMS, Hopewell Junction, N. Y. 
HENRY MORGENTHAU, Jr., 


OWL-INTEREST JERSEYS 
At Shugah Valley Farm 


Two choice young Bulls sired by Temissa’s Owl Interest, 
whose three nearest dams hold an average RM record of 
706 Ibs. fat. Their dams R M daughters of the great bull 
Owls Oxford Interest, with good records. Prices low. 
Herd U. 8S. accredited, and bred for 25 years from best 
strains in country. 


RUSH CHELLIS & SON, Props., CLAREMONT, N. H. 


HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS 


Fresh cows and springers, 100 head of the finest 
quality to select from. Address 


A.F.SAUNDERS, CORTLAND. N. Y. 
HOLSTE INS tine tresh or'seon due 


10 registered heifers soon due. 2 registered heifers 





stock must be 





Owner 




















y to breed. 4 high record service bulls. 
J. A. LEACH CORTLAND, N. Y. 


HIGH GRADE, TUBERCULIN TESTED GUERNSEY COWS; 
FRESH AND SPRINGERS. 
Sold subject sixty day retest guarantee. 
DR. J. WM. FINK, Ve erinarian, NEWBURGH, N. Y. 











SWINE BREEDERS 


PIGS FOR SALE 


Cheste: White and Yorkshire Crossed and Chester 
and Berkshire Crossed Pigs, 6 to 7 weeks old, $4 
each, and 7 to8 weeks old, $4.50. I have 20 Pure 
Black Berkshires, 7 to8 weeks old, $5 each, Boars 
$7 each. Pure Chester White Pigs, 7 to 8 weeks old, 
$5 each. Boars $7 «ux Will ship from 1 to 100 to 


your approval 
WALTER LUX, 388 Salem St., WOBURN, MASS. 


PUBLIC SALE 
Thursday, November 29 








of 65 Head Pure-Bred Big Type Poland China hogs 
The very best blood lines obtainable Your name and 
address will bring you a catalogue giving a more full 
description. Sale to be held at our farm three miles 
north of the York Fair ground, along State road. 

W. K. COXEN & SONS, R 4, YORK, PA. 





HAMPSHIR PIGS. all ages, not akin to boars. 
Many out of famous Wickware breeding. 


Some nice Gilts and Boars, Bred Sows and Gilts. Reg- 
istered Free. Special Prices 


ROY J. FREET, R.F.D.4, A.A., Shippensburg, Pa. 
PEDIGREED HAMPSHIRES £ine%.ye2* 


% to Seach, HUGH BRINTON, West Chester, Pa. 


° : World's Grand Champion 
Big Type Chester Whites Bloodlines, Pigs, $10 each. 
Prepaid GEO. F. GRIFFIE, R. 3," NEWVILLE, PA. 


PEDIGREED BIG TYPE CHESTER WHITES 
75 young bred sows $25 to $50; 35 service boars, $25 
: 75 good fail pigs, priced low, out of my Big 
Grand ‘Champion Wildwood Prince boar and big sows 
Cc. E. CASSEL, HERSHEY. PA 











QUALITY O. I. C’s. 


PRENTICE W. HIBBARD, 
AND CHESTER WHITE PIGS, 


REGISTERED 0. L E. P.ROGERS, WAYVILLE, XN. Y. 
LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 


Grand champion breeding. Largest herd in America. Free booklet. 
HARPENDING Box 10 DUNDEE, N.Y. 


FOR SALE! LARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRE PIGS. 
months old. Price $6.00. $10.0 a pair. 
Papers for regietration furnished. KRANTZ & SONS, Dover, Ohio 


A few Augus st pi 
cheap for quick sa 
NEW ALBANY, ma. 

















BABY CHICKS 


1000 PULLETS FOR SALE 


Vigorous, well grown, trap-nested stock. 

Id in quantities of 25 or over. Prices 
low. Order at once to get best selections. 
April and May hatched $1.85 to $2.50 each. 


QUEENSBURY FARMS 
765 N. Main Street Toms River, N. J. 








Bock Pyiate. handsom: Heavy ying § Spe. 
fis0 ts of 100 or more #1 Leg- 
rm Pulieis me 2. White Leghorn Pallets a1. Bowe 

Inspection invited. Registered Airdale Pups 


HUMMER’S POULTRY FARM 
FRENCHTOWN, WN. J., R. 1 


FOUR BARRON PEDIGREE STRAIN S.C. f.2,5cn¢ 


Exclusively. Fine healthy cockerels this month. 
$2 to $ each. 


FEEK’S WHITE LEGHORN FARM, CLYDE, NEW YORK 


LARGE STOCK 


Rees, low; catalog 








fine Poultry, merge Geese, Ducks,Guineas, 
OCK 5: ntams, Collies, Pigeons, Chicks, Stock, 
PIONEER FARMS, Telford, Pennsylvania. 











3 1b. RED and BARRED ROCK PULLETS, 40c. tb. ; 4 Ib. 48¢ 


RAY BLODGETT, BRISTOL, vt. 
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You May Find It Here 


Answers to Questions Received From A. A. Readers 


Is it practical to use sweet clover in the 
form of silage? What is the rate of seeding 
per acre for sweet clover % * what stage 
¢ . Se is it cut?—J. roome Co., 


HAVE not heard of it being done. If 

practical, I would not consider the 
plan profitable. In Central Pennsylvania 
it is easy to have green Sweet Clover 
for cows April 15 to November 15, about 
two weeks’ less time in Central New 
York. On November 1 we cut sweet 
clover hay. It freezes dry and now in 
March the horses are leaving oats and 
corn lay untouched until they have 
eaten a part of the sweet clover hay. 
The cows did the same thing when I 
had a dairy. The hay is green in color 
and not browned by sun. I doubt if 
silage could equal this hay. Moreover, 
cows, like men, crave variety. Grow 
the corn for silage on a sweet clover sod 
without manure or fertilizer and use 
both corn silage and sweet clover hay. 

How much seed do you sow per acre? 
A pound of hulled sweet clover contains 
290,000 seeds; eight pounds per acre 
will Five 52 seeds per square foot. We 
usually get a stand of 15 to 30 plants 
per square foot, using eight pounds 
of scarified seed with a wheelbarrow 
sower. In the following spring the 
plants stood, each plant will send up 10 
to 30 stalks, and a growth results that 
smothers every other living thing. 

But you can’t sow clover seed uni- 
formly by hand, so don’t try it. If you 
have a sower of the “fiddler” kind, or 
the shoulder-wheel type, throw them 
away and buy a wheelbarrow sower. I 
have found a 95 per cent accuracy in 
the wheelbarrow sowers. Sweet clover 
in oats in fertile soil may be used as 
hay. I allow the oats to fully mature, 
and then mow it and cure as hay. This 
makes a wonderful feed. In this land 
the oats can be harvested in the usuai 
manner. In the wheat stubbles I cut a 
very heavy crop of sweet clover hay 
November 1. In the spring the stalks 
are very coarse. I kave tried to make 
hay in May and June and never suc- 
eeeded.. It will not cure.—G. E. S. 


PROPOGATING LOGANBERRIES 


In your August 4th issue, you have some 
recipes for Loganberries. Last spring I 
bought two.plants and they are growing splen- 
didly. I have never seen any grow before, and 
none of our neighbors know anything about 
them. I would like to know how they propa- 
gate and is it natural for them to trail on the 
ground like the dewberry?— Mrs. W. F. B 
New York. 

In setting a new plantation, tip plants 
are desirable, although plants are some- 
times secured by “layering” or by root 
cuttings. The tip plants are sometimes 
grown for one season in the nursery 
before they are set in the field. 

Tip plants are obtained from planta- 
tions by burying tips of the young canes 
during the late summer or autumn. The 
canes trail along the surface of the 
ground. If the soil is mellow and a good 
supply of moisture is ro ng they will 
take root at the ends. Better plants, how- 
ever, usually will be secured if the tips 
are buried in a few inches of soil. y 
the following spring, plants suitable for 
setting in the field will have formed. 

If a larger number of plants are de- 
sired, the ends of the young canes may 
be pinched off wheh they are 4 to 6 feet 
long. Side branches or laterals will 
then grow from the nodes along the 
canes and will root in the autumn. If 
conditions are favorable, these laterals 
will make as strong plants as if —- 
one new plant were produced by eac 
cane, and such plants will be fully as 
productive as those formed by a cane 
which has not branched. 


Forced Laterals Do Not Bear Well 
First Year 


A cane which has been forced to send 
out laterals and to make many tip 
plants will not bear as well the follow- 
ing year as a cane which has been 
allowed to grow to its full length and 
to form only a single plant at the tip. 
The plant itself, however, will not be 
injured by this practice. Growers of 
the Logan blackberry can add ma- 
terially to their incomes by supplying 
tip plants to nurserymen and to those 
who plan to set new plantations, and, 
in practice, most of the nursery trade 
is supplied by those .who grow this 











variety for its fruit, but who get an 
additional income from the sale of tip 
plants. 

Another method of propagating the 
Logan blackberry or Loganberry is to 
make cuttings of the roots aboy* 3 or 4 
inches long and bury them in the 
winter in trenches at a depth of 3 or 4 
inches. Some of these pieces of root 
will develop into fair-sized plants by 
the end of a year. Roots will also be 
formed at the nodes if the canes are 
covered with soil in the autumn. The 
formation of ‘roots will be hastened, 
however, if slits are made on the under- 
side of the nodes. This method of pro- 
pagation is not often satisfactory and 
is rarely used. 

Seeds of the Logan blackberry will 
germinate readily, and plants can be 
grown from them. They will not be 
exactly like the Logan plant: however, 
and nearly all will bear fruit inferior 
to it. 


WHITE GRUBS DESTROY STRAW- 
BERRY PATCH 


I set out a strawberry patch this spring of 
about an acre and a half and the entire piece 
was completely destroyed by white grubs work- 
ing in the roots. I will be very thankful if 
you will give me a remedy for destroying them. 
Unless I can get something to destroy them it 
will be impossible to raise strawberries suc- 
cessfully in this section?—R. E. T., New York. 

The white grub to which you refer, 
is the larve of the “May beetle” or 
“June bug,” familiar to country folks 
as “night fliers” and particularly an- 
noying around lights. 

The adult beetle lays its eggs in the 
soil and about two years are required 
for the development of the larva or 
“white grub.” At the end of the second 
summer the larva makes a pupal cell 
about nine or ten inches down in the 
soil and transforms to a beetle which 
is at first soft-bodied. The following 
spring it emerges as a hard beetle. 

Grassland is the natural breeding 
place and infectation usually is experi- 
enced in fields that have been in sod 
for a number of years and have re- 
cently been broken up for other crops. 
Undoubtedly this is the situation in 
your case. 

There is no chemical that can be 
applied to the soil to kill white grubs. 
Careful planning of crop rotation is 
the best means of avoiding injury. Fall 
plowing will help to some extent. 
Chickens following the plow will de- 
stroy the grubs that are exposed. 
Hogs are fond of white grubs and will 
root up and eat large numbers of them. 
In your case it may pay you to fall 
plow the patch, putting in a cultivated 
crop next year following that with 
strawberries. It is also often the case 
that heavy applications of manure will 
infect a field with white grubs. 





ENGINE CYLINDER SCORED 


We have a six horsepower gas engine which 
leaks compressions very badly. I! put in new 
piston rings, but it didn't help any, so I 
ordered another set of rings 25-1,000 over size 
whitch I expect to fit in. The cylinder of our 
engine is slightly scored. Do you think by 
using valve grinder on the new rings when 
put in and working the piston and rings 
forward and backward will wear off the 
scored part of the cylinder or do you think 
it best to simply fit the new rings on the 
piston? Would they have a tendency to 
wear the scored part of the cylinder off? Also 
please let me know if the thickness of a ten- 
cent piece would be too much play to allow 
for the rings when fitted on the piston?— 
G. B., New York. 

Once a cylinder has been badly scored 
it is rather difficult to bring back good 
compression except by repairing the 
cylinder by having it rebored and 
putting in oversize pistons. A tem- 
porary repair for scoring which some- 
times gives good results is to apply 
Smooth-on to the scores, using a piece 
of broken piston ring as a guide for 
scoring it down smoothly to bring it to 
the same, curvature as that of the 
cylinder. New piston rin are not 
very likely to improve conditions even 
if they are slightly oversize they will 
wear more rapidly than will the cylin- 
der probably, and it is unreasonable to 
expect that they will cut the cylinder 
down so that the scoring is eliminated. 
In fitting piston rings the thickness of 
a ten-cent piece between the ends of the 
ring is just about proper clearance. 
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NEW LAMP BURNS" 
94% AIR 


Beats Electric or Gas 


A new oil lamp t that gives an amaz- 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even 
better than gas or electricity, has been 
tested by the U. S. Government and 35 
leading universities and found to be su- 
perior to 10 ominary oil lamps. It 
burns without odor, smoke or noise— 
no pumping up, is simple, clean, safe. 
Burns 94% air and 6% common kero- 
sene (coal oil). 

The inventor, R. M. Johnson, 642 N 
Broad St., Philadelphia, is offerin = 
send a lamp on 10 days’ FREE trial, 
even to give one FREE to the first » ans 
in each locality who will help him in- 
troduce it. Write him to-day for full 
particulars. Also ask him to explain 
how you can get the agency, and with- 
out experience or money make $250 to- 
$500 per month. 
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LEARN RADIO BY PLAYING IT 
Fascinating instructive 
This clever’ game was conceived and 
worked out during actual warfare bya U.S. 
NAVY officer. Complete with attractive 
box, etc. An ideal gift for that boy or girl. 
On Sale in New York's Leading Department Stores 
Ba 00 ORDER NOW. Send one dollar today to 


= A. J. BROOKS M’F’G CO. 
Postage Prepaid 33 Ocean Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Even as a Grain of Mustard Seed — 


Long ago it was written that faith, even 
tho small as a grain of mustard seed, 
could remove mountains. 


Henry Ford, with unbounded confidence, 
has labored for more than twenty years 
to remove the mountain of difficulty 
standing in the way of modern transpor- 
tation. He has sought always to give the 
world practical transportation at low cost. 


Many have wondered why Ford products, 
whose remarkable value time and use 
have proved, can be produced, sold and 
serviced for so little. 


It is because from forest and mine to 
finished product there exists a marvelous 
coordination of every phase of manufac- 
ture. From scores OF widely scattered 
Ford-owned sources the raw materials 
are brought by Ford transportation units 
to Ford plants, moulded, machined and 
assembled into cars, trucks and tractors. 


At no time is the high quality of manu- 
facture or workmanship beyond the 
supervision of the builders. Unhindered 
by changing market conditions, Ford 
products are built uniformly sturdy and 
dependable year after year. 





This unusual development of industrial 
economy delivers your Ford car, truck 
or tractor at the lowest possible cost. 


Ford Motor Company , 


CARS -TRUCKS~- TRACTORS 


Ask Any Ford Dealer 





SORA 


THE UNIVERSAL CAR 



































UNLOADING ORE AT THE RIVER ROUGE FORD PLANT 








